











“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 1s WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Géethe, 
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H#22 GOFFRIE begs to inform his friends and pupils | 


that he has left Londou for the Continent, and will return early in Sep- 
tember. All communications to be addressed to 61, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 


ERHARD TAYLOR has the honor to announce his 

return to London. Particulars of lessons on the Harp, or perforaiance at 

private parties, concerts, etc., to be obtained at the principal music-sellers, and 
of Gerhard Taylor, 14, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s-park. 








R. BRINLEY RICHARDS witt Return to Lonpon 

in the early part of September next, and requests all communications to be 
aidressed to him at Messrs. Chappell, New Bond-street, whence they will be 
forward.d. South Wales, July 30, 1857. 





ORFOLK anp NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


in aid of the principal Charities in Norfolk and Norwich, under the patron- 
age of the Queen, the Prince Consort, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, and the Duke of Cambiidge. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday Evenings, the 15th, 16th, and 17th of 
September, Grand Miscellaneous Concerts, including Spohr’s Symphony, the 
Seasons, Howard Glover’s Tam O’Shanter, a portion of Pierson’s Faust, and choice 
selections from the musical productions of other eminent composers, 

On Wednesday morning, the 16th of September, Spolir’s Sacred Cantita, 
“God, Thou art Great ;’ Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, or Hymn of Praise, and 
Mozart’s Requiem. 

On Thursday morhing, the 17th of September, Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 
and Haydn’s Seasons. 

On Friday morning, the 18th of September, the Messiah. 

Principal Singers—Madame Ciara Novello, Madlle. Leonhardi (her first appear- 
ance in England), Madame Weiss, Mrs. Lockey, and Madlle. Piccolomini; Signor 
— Signor Giug.ini, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Miranda, Mr, Weiss, and Signor 

eHetti. 

The band will include the most eminent professors from London, and, compris- 
ing the chorus, will consist of nearly 400 performers. 

On Friday evening, the 18th of September, a Fancy Dress Ball, the ball band 
being conducted by Mr. Weippert. 

The performances and ball will be in St. Andrew’s Hall. 

ROGER KERRISON, 
J.B. MORGAN,’ } Hon. Secs. 





EBAIN’S SUPERIOR HARMONIUMS.-—Fournisseur 


de S. M. l’Empereur Napoleon III. et de 8. M. Reine d’Angleterre.— 
Entrepot, 41 A, Queen-street, Cannon-street West, St. Paul’s. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness und roundness of 
tone, with extraordiuary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





NEw SONG by Mrs. Merest (late Miss Maria B. Hawes), 
“T WISH I WERE A FAIRY QUEEN.” Sung by Miss L. Pyne. Just 
published by Hawes, 7, Adelphi Terrace. 





ADAME OURY’S TROVATORE, RIGOLETTO, 
and TRAVIATA. Three Grand Fautasies, price 4s, each. Boosey and 
Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


ENDELSSOHN’S TWO-PART SONGS for the 


Pianoforte. The three most popular, arranged by Rudolf Nordmann, 
Price 3s. 6d. Boosey aud Sons’ Musieal Library, 23, Holles-street. 








LL who attend the NORWICH MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL should provide themselves with HAND BOOKS of the ORATORIOS, 
&c. The most complete editions are those published by ROBERT COCKS & Co. 
and miy be had of all mmusiesellers and, booksellers. -The Festival Edition of 
*‘Messiah,” from Mozart’s score, 1s. 4d.; Hand-book Edition, 2s. ; the People’s 
Edition, 3s. 6d.; folio copy, 15s,; ditto, with Appendix, &c., 18s,; the 
**Creation,” 28s, N.B,—These are John Bighop’s celebrated arrangement, from a 
copy of which Madame Jenny Goldschmidt Lind sang. Mozart’s Requiem, 2s. ; 
and his Twelfth Service, 2s. Complete lists of all the Oratorios, &c., published, 
together with specimen pages, may be had gratis and pcstage free. London : 
Robert Cocks and Co., of New Darbingtowetrest, and of all musicsellers. 





T° BE, LET.—The First Floor of a large house in Berners- 


_ street, containing two handsome roems and bath-room, with closet, and use 
ofkitchen. Terms moderate. Apply on the premises, 65, Berners-strect. 





JER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL.—Joun Werrrenrt’s 


Royal Quadrille Band (of 45 artistes) had the honour of attending. 
Address 21, Soho-square, 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE. AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—Established 1836.—Iu addition to its 
establishments;in Liverpool, Loudon, Manchester, and Glasgow, and its extensive 
Home Agencies, this Company has Branch Offices, under tige direction of Boards 
of Resident Proprietors in New York, Montreal, Sydney, and Melbourne, besides 
humerous Agencies throughout the commercial world, affording great facilities 
for foreign and colonial business, 





AMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 

Piauofortes and Patent Regulating Hoppor, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 

and durability are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates. 
N.B,—Pianofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire. 





F DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent 


®@ rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange and the 
Clock and Compass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Cloek 
Maker to the Queen and Prince Alburt, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK FOR 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold Watches, Eight Guineas; 
Gentlemen's, Ten Guineas; strong Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas; Church 
Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, #85. 
3 No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 





ALFE'S NEW SINGING METHOD.—Published this 
Day, Price Five Shillings, A NEW SINGING METHOD, without the use 
of Solfeggi, by M. W. BALFE. 

The purpose of this work is. to. overcome the irksome practice of Solfeggi and 
exercises, by the development of the necessary elementary studies in the form of 
original Ballads‘and Songs. This system has been already adopted with much 
success in the well-known work by Vaccaj ; but the present is the first attempt 
to introduce it into England. The author believes that the substitution of an 
agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labour (with the same improving results), 
will encourage many to take up the practice of singing who would otherwise be 
deterred from such an attempt, aud thus be the means of popularising the most 
beautiful of the arts. 

This work is especially addressed to persons unable to avail themselves of a 
master’s services. ~ At fhe same time its’ nfility will be promoted in the hands of 
the teacher. It will be found further valyable as a collection of Ballads and Songs 
for a voice of » moderate compass. The words are of the purest character, and 
the musi? is in the composer’s most popular style: With these recommendations, 
it is trusted that the ‘‘ New Method of Singing” will be found in the hands of all 
professors and amateurs of the art. > . 

The Contents are as follow:—1. Pre!iminary Observations. 2. First Exercise 
for the Voice. 3. Exercise co stretch the Voice gradually downwards and up- 
wards. 4. Thirds—‘‘Oh, weep not, lady”—Ballad. 5. Fourths—‘‘ Come, follow 
me”—Song.| 6. Fifths—“ Fled are the frosts”—Song. 7. Sixths—‘ The sun — 
thesilent hills"—Song. 8. Severths—“ Go, lovely rose”—Song. 9. Octaves—“‘Then 
lady wake, in beauty rise”—Song. 10. Exercises for the Shake. 11. Semitones— 
“Tis ever thus”—Song. 12. Syncopation—‘* Woodman, spare that tree '—Ballad. 
13. The Mordente—‘*To me the world’s an open book”—Song. 14. Prepara- 
tory for) the Roulade—“Gushing from this living fountain” — Song. 15. A 
simple little song—‘“*Thé moon is up! how calm and slow.” 16. Another 
example for the MRoulade—‘ Gently o’er_the ripping water” — Song. 
17. Ballad, second verse slightly ornamented—“‘I am with you once again, my 
friends.” 18. Recapitulation—Bravura Song—“* My native land.” 19. “Exercises 
for the Voice; serving as a key to all difficulties,” ete. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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In two Parts, 10s, 6d, each, or in one Volume, 21s., 
THE FOURTH EDITION 


OF 


HENRI LEMOINE’S 
PIANOFORTE METHOD, 


IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


THE great success obtained by this work in France, induced the pub- 
lishers to prepare an English edition, which will be found especially 
useful to masters unacquainted with the English language—the original 
and translated text being printed side by side. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

A desire to facilitate the elementary studies of young pianoforte 
pupils, emboldens me to publish this work—the resulé of long expe- 
rience. 

Ido not pretend to assimilate it with the more elaborate methods of 
repute, especially with that of my master, Mons. L. Adam. It presents 
merely a classification of Exercises, arranged in a more methodical 
form, and more complete than smaller works of a similar kind which 
have hitherto been published. 


In compiling it, I have taken care to leave to Teachers the duty of 
explaining how the pupil should sit at the Pianoforte, place his hands on 
the keys, and, in short, all that relates to mechanism. 


In the first place, I have classed numerous Exercises upon the five 
notes, C, D, E, F, G. These Exercises are indispensable to give a good 
position to the hands, and render the fingers independent. 

Afterwards, Exercises on the Scales in Thirds, Sixths, Octaves, Arpeg- 
gios, &c, Teachers can modify their use according to the capability of the 
pupil, and proceed to the short lessons at the end when they think 
proper, for too long a practice of abstract Exercises is apt to disgust young 
persons, who derive encouragement and patience from the pleasure they 
experience in executing pieces according to their ability. 

In proportion as the hands become larger, it will be necessary to 
return to those Exercises which have been omitted as beyond the capacity 
of small hands, 


After having sufficiently practised the easy lessons, pupils should 
prozeed to pieces of different characters, composed by various Authors. 

If the absence of all pretension, and if the desire and hope of being 
useful should merit the countenance of Tutors, I beg to claim it in favor 
of this work, 


HENRI LEMOINE, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND AND THIRD EDITIONS. 


THE numerous alterations which I have made in this new edition were 
inevitable ; they are the result of much observation; and will be, Iam 
inclined to hope, received by my colleagues with the same favour that 
has already been shown to my former work, 

They will see the care taken to avoid any bad habit (even of the most 
trifling deseription) which a p::pil is likely to contract during his first 
studies,—studies which require so mach labour and minute attention, 

I would recommend to those who are beginning to teach, that they 
follow strictly all that is laid down in this Method, and to pay great 
attention to the position of the hands—the action of the fingers and 
wrists—and to impress upon their pupils continually, that it is not by 
unnecessary motion of the hands and arms good mechanism can be 
acquired. 


The alterations made in the third edition are trifling compared to 
those in the second. I solicit teachers who do me the honour to use my 
Method, to compare this, the third edition, with the second, in order to 
familiarise themselves with the alterations I have felt it necessary to 
make, although these operations are of minor importance, 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





BOOSEY’S FAVOURITE OPERAS 
FOR THE VIOLIN. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF COMPLETE OPERAS, 


ARRANGED BY 
GEORGE CASE, 


OF THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Price Half-a-Crown each ; or the Set, in Three handsome Volumes (each containing Six 
complete Operas), bound in cloth lettered, Price Twelve Shillings each. 





VOL, 1. 
Bellini. 
° -» Donizetti. 
Fy: -. Bellini. 
Donizetti, 
Donizetti. 
Verdi. 


LA SONNAMBULA 
LUCREZiA BORGIA oe 
NORMA ee oe ee 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
ELISIRE D’ AMORE oe 
ERNANI oe ee 


Auber. 
Donizetti. 
Bellini. 
Meyerbeer. 
Rossini. 
Mozart. 


MASANIELLO oe 
DON PASQUALE .. 
PURITANI 

LES HUGUENOTS.. 
IL BARBIERE oe 
DON JUAN .. 


Verdi. 
Balfe. 
Verdi. 
Verdi. 
Wallace, 
Meyerbeer. 


IL TROVATORE .. a 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.. 
LA TRAVIATA ° 
RIGOLETTO .. oe 
MARITANA .. ee 

LE PROPHETE 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This work is a collection of one of the most popular operas, arranged for a 
solo violin, without accompaniment of any description. The publication is 
addressed to that large class of amateur violinists who like to find in what they do 
a reminiscence of what they are accustomed to hear, and thus temper the severity 
of practice with a large amount of armusement ; and the problem for the arranger 
is, therefore, to extract the melodic essence of the operas submitted te him, and 
to place it ina shape at once the most attractive and practicable for the limited 
means at bis disposal. Mr, Case is entitled to the credit of having executed his 
task ina very satisfactory manner, by giving, as the staple of his transcription, 
the vocal melody or the orchestral figures of each piece, as the one or the other 
is the more prominent feature of the score.” —Sunday Times. 


“This series of operas, arranged by Mr. Case for the violin, will doubtless be 
welcome to amateurs. The first and second numbers contain Bellini’s Sonnam- 
bula, and Donizetti’s Luerezia Borgia, and indicate both the tact of the editor in 
reproducing the melodies of the operas, and the typographical neatness and porta- 
bility of the livraisons.”—Morning Herald. 


‘‘Boosey’s Operas for the Violin is a new collection of complete operas 
arranged for the instrument mentioned, The arrangement is by Mr. Case. The 
list of operas contained in the series consists of eighteen of the most modern 
popular operas, Our amateur violinists will be glad thus to be enabled to refresh 
themselves with souvenirs of the pretty melodies they have heard at the Italian 
Opera, and the name of Mr. Case is a guarantee that the arrangement is good.” — 
Musical World, 


“The arrangement of these operas by Mr. George Case is very full and effective 
and by no means difficult. The low price and attractive appearance of this pub- 
lication will no doubt recommend it to a numerous class of violinists.”—Liverpoob 
Mail. 


‘‘This is a publication likely to be acceptable. The airs are reproduced by Mr. 
Case dexterous!y enough for solo performance, and without too much difficulty as 
regards double-stopping. The form of the publication, that of octavo, is conve- 
nient, and, when completed, a very portable and copious collection of tunes will 
be at the service of the domestic violinist.”—Fra. 


“‘Boosey’s Operas for the Violin is a serial publication for the use of amateur 
performers on that instrument. The arraugemertts are extremely well executed 
by Mr. Case. The young amateur will find the work very useful to him ; as it 
will furnish him for practice with a great quantity of beautiful music, arranged 
in such @ manner as will improve both his taste and his execution.”—John Bull. 


London: BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-strect. 
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REVIEWS. 
Mer. W. Batre’s New Universat Sincine Mernop, 

Tne value of this work is twofold, since while it enables an 
intelligent student to get on very well without any master, it 
will be of material assistance to masters themselves. Among 
those who learn singing we need scarcely say that nine out of 
ten have no idea of ultimately practising either as teachers or as 
public performers. They take it up simply as a means of relaxa- 
tion and amusement. To such as these any contrivance by which 
dry and irksome labor may be avoided must be acceptable. 
Mr. Balfe, whose perfect acquaintance with, the art of vocalisa- 
tion in all its branches stands in no need of our advocacy, has 
provided the requisite means in his Mew Universal Singing 
Method, which is not only recommendable for the plain and 
easily applicable rules it lays down, but as an attractive series 
of ballads and songs, each promoting a certain step in the 
general advance of the learner. The few mere exercises the 
book contains are admirably adapted for the purposes to which 
they are respectively dedicated. 


“Haypw’s Orator1o—TxE Seasons,” in vocal score, with a separate 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged by 
Vincent Novello. 

A valuable addition to Messrs, Novello’s octavo cheap volumes, 
The Seasons is much less familiarly known than Zhe Creation, 
though it deserves to be known quite as well. Its publication in 
the present cheap and accessible form is, therefore, a boon to the 
music-loving community. 








Tue Greek CInDERELLAW—Among the modern Greeks the 
tale of Cinderella, whom they call Staetoputa, is told with some 
strange variations from the common version. Three sisters 
once lived with their mother in great poverty; at last, pressed 
by hunger, the two elder sisters killed the mother, and ate her. 
The youngest, Staetoputa, could not be induced to partake of 
the horrible repast, but collecting her mother’s bones, fetched a 
priest, and buried them under a tree. A wonderful bird began 
to sing among the branches, and Staetoputa found on the spot 
all sorts of ornaments, and a dress of cloth of gold, while at the 
same time her beauty was greatly increased. She was now 
forced to suffer a great deal from her sisters, whom she often 
reproached with the murder of their mother, and who com- 
pelled her to perform the most servile offices. Once, when all 
were at church, a prince fell in love with Staetoputa, and caused 
the threshold of the church-door to be smeared with honey. 
As the congregation went out the shoes of all the women re- 
mained adhering to the honey, and the smallest belonged to 
Staetoputa. The prince picked it up, and proclaimed that he 
would marry the lady whom it fitted. Staetoputa was strictly 
watched by her sisters, and whon the prince came into the 
cottage to seek her, she was concealed in the hen-house. At 
last he found, and married her. The sisters did not desist from 
their hatred, but sent an old witch to the princess, who trans- 
formed her into a bird. The little creature flew to the roof of 
the palace, and told its story ina song. The attention of the 
prince was attracted; he had the bird caught, and understanding 
its complaint, summoned the old woman before him, and ordered 
her to disenchant his wife. For this purpose it was necessary 
for him to pluck out the bird’s feathers with his own hand, and 
when the painful operation had been performed, Staetoputa 
recovered her proper shape. 

Mr. A. Novetto.—At the dinner of the Alumni at Cam- 
bridge, we had the unexpected pleasure of having at our side 
Mr. J. Alfred Novello, a leading publisher of classical musical 
works in London, who is the son of that distinguished musician, 
Vincent Novello, and the brother of the great English singer, 
Clara Novello. Mr. Novello is on his first visit to this 
country, having come over mainly for the purpose of strength- 
ening the New York branch of his extensive business. He isa 
solid, hearty, genial specimen of an intelligent Englishman, full 
of musical enthusiasm, and full especially just now of the great 
Handel Festival, which he regards as altogether a great 
triumph.—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 





SONG. 

(To the tune of some Polka.) 
Dearest Lizzie, much I fear 
You have made an inroad here, 
Working thro’ this marble heart 
With young Cupid’s strongest dart, 
Tir’d of love’s delight and pain, 
Am I doom’d to love again P 


Lizzie, I’ve a deal to do, 

I’ve no time to think of you; 

Yet, whene’er a line I trace, 

From the paper peeps your face, 
And those strangely sparkling eyes 
Fill my bosom with surprise. 


Lizzie, dear, I am not young, 
Strains like these ill-suit my tongue ; 
When my friends these verses read, 
They will think me mad indeed ; 
What is worse—they will be right— 
Lizzie, you distract me quite. 


Where the devil did you find 
Such a pow’r to rule my mind,— 
Causing it to fume and fret, 
Like a manager in debt ? 
Now the clock is striking one, 
So my song, at last, is done. 
ORPHEUS. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Tue following prologue, written by Mr. Samuel Lucas, was 
spoken by Mr. Phelps, previous to Zhe Prisoner of War, at the 
recent performance “in remembrance of Douglas Jerrold,” at 
the Haymarket Theatre :— 


* Welcome in Jerrold’s name! From Jerrold’s tomb 
This greeting chases half the gathering gloom, 
And turns our sorrow for his mortal part 
To joy and pride in his immortal art. 

If of this art, enduring at its prime, 

We gather salvage from the wrecks of time, 
You, mindful of the storms and struggles past, 
Receive and welcome it to shore at last. 

True to yourselves, and to each other true— 
In honouring one who greatly honoured you, 
Behind this curtain you can greet at will 

His genius living and triumphant still. 

There waits the actor—there the scene is set, 
And there the author’s thought is pregnant yet ; 
There the light offspring, of his fancy sprung, 
Betray their parent by their English tongue, 
Reflect his native humour in their part, 

Or draw their pathos from his manly heart. 

As ’twas of old, in England’s classic age, 

His own creations amply fill our stage. 

Theirs is the savour and the zest we crave, 
Surging and sparkling like a Channel wave, 
With salt that had been Attic, but the Nine 
Steep’d them in English and a stronger brine. 
Forgetful of their state, here kings may sit, 
Subjects themselves to his imperial wit— 

Wit that flows on regardless—free as air, 

Like the rough waters around Canute’s chair. 
You humbler men, who come to see the play, 
And cheer the playwright, carry this away— 
The man was still more worthy of regard, 
And—though he smote the Philistines so hard, 
He fought a fair, a brave, and generous fight, 
And struck in honour’s name for truth and right: 
— Hopeless of cross or riband—taking heed 
Less for his fortunes than the commor need. 
So, for his guerdon and the common cause, 

Do you now crown him with your just applause.” 











Canarp.—The marriage of Mdile. Piccolomini with Lerd 
Ward, possessor of an immense fortune, is announced.—Levue 
et Gazette Musicale. 
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MUSICAL LETTERS FROM FERDINAND HILLER. 


IV. 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


THE 


THE ARTISTS’ CONCERT—THE MAENNERGESANG-VEREIN—SOCIAL, 


Wuy have people all agreed in naming the third concert, 
the concert of solo performances, at our musical festivals, the 
Artists’ Concert! Are not artists concerned to a far greater 
extent at the other performances, and do they not especially 
interest themselves for the first two evenings? It ought to be 
called the Public’s Concert, since it is that concert which gene- 
rally attracts the greatest crowd of listeners, to whom variety is 
more acceptable than quantity, and difference than uniformity, 
apart from the interest taken in virtuosity, which for all eternity 
will always preponderate in our art. The Artists’ Concert, since 
it is to be so called, was very well arranged at this year’s festival, 
although (for when is it not the case in this world) far from 
being perfection. It commenced with one of Mendelssohn’s 
weaker productions, the overture to uy Blas. I recollect Men- 
delssohn’s playing this composition to Liszt and myself a short 
time after it was finished, and, what was not usually his custom, 
making a short prefatory speech, in which he informed us how 
he had written the work in a few days for a benefit of the 
Pension Fund, to oblige the Leipsic orchestra. Liszt was of 
opinion that “the time had nothing to do with the matter,” an 
assertion which, however true it sounds, does not always hold 
good. Mendelssohn, by the way, did not publish the overture 
himself ; it did not appear until after his death, and, although it 
was right not to deprive the public of it, this reserve on the 
part of the composer is peculiarly worthy of attention. 

[ We should be glad if the whole race of existing German com- 
posers—Wagner, Liszt, Hiller, Reinthaler, and Rubinstein com- 
bined—could produce something as good, or half as good, as this 
“ weaker production” of Mendelssohn.—Eb. M. W.] 

With regard to the performance of the work in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, I may describe it pretty accurately by referring to 
what I said when speaking of Schubert’s Symphony. It was 
followed by an alto aria, “Sehnsucht,” composed by a young 
Dutch musician, R. Hol, and sung by his pleasing country- 
woman from Amsterdam. It contains warm feeling, and a great 
deal of real musical invention; it was given by the fair vocalist, 
for whose voice it is well suited, with far more self-possession 
and freedom than she displayed in the earlier concerts. The 
adagio appeared somewhat spun out; whether it really was so, 
or whether it was taken too slowly, I do not venture to decide. 
It was, by the way, very badly accompanied, and there was a 
whole multitude of errors, which struck every one, in the parts 
intrusted to the wind-instruments. Herr Singer, Concertmeister 
from Weimar, a young virtuoso, who has, especially of late years, 
achieved great success, executed Beethoven’s well-known violin- 
concerto—so divinely beautiful, particularly in the first two 
movements, It struck me that Herr Singer did not play, this 
evening, with that abandon required by Beethoven’s work, 
which, by the way, after Joachim’s conception and execution of 
it, has become a very difficult task for every violinist. Herr 
Singer was certain, sure, and finished—proving himself an ex- 
cellent violinist—but he exhibited Jess warmth than I could 
have desired, both for his own sake and for ours: this, however, 
did not prevent a large amount of applause from being bestowed 
on him. It is to be hoped that, on some other occasion, we shall 
become more nearly and better acquainted with him. 

With a small cantata, written in the purest and almost 
Mozartian style, for a tenor with chorus, by Cherubini, Herr 
Gobbels, of Aix-la-Chapelle, achieved a triumph which must 
greatly encourage him. This young man’s fine voice, and his 
simple, unvarnished style, especially in the second part of the 
air, were displayed to the greatest advantage. If Herr Gob- 
bels (who, since last summer, has been a pupil of our Rhenish 
School of Music, and more particularly of Herr Reinthaler), 
devotes himself some time longer to his studies, and strictly 
subordinates the social to the artistic side of the musical career 
which will then begin for him, he has a fine future before him. 
Hans von Biilow, Liszt’s favourite pupil, who was preceded by 


a considerable amount of reputation from Berlin, fully justified 
that reputation. He is, evidently, a very able virtuoso, 
although his master’s concerto did not afford him an oppor- 
tunity of showing himself under any very varied aspect. 
Perfectly developed technical skill, a full, round touch, great 
quietness and certainty, were the qualities which, above all 
others, struck the audience this evening. The composition of 
the concerto did not find the least echo in the breasts either of 
laymen or musicians. There may be clever touches in it, just 
as the first principal motive is characteristic enough, but the 
impression produced by the whole is totally inharmonious, and 
the second tempo, recurring towards the end, obtains, from the 
continuous accompaniment of triangles and cymbals, a certain 
character, which I hesitate describing more particularly in spite 
of all the freedom with which I pen these lines. The public 
who, generally speaking, took a lively interest in Liszt, did not 
appear capable of making up their minds to seize the opportu- 
nity, the only one during the evening, of bestowing on him 
willing applause. 

The second part commenced with the overture to Tannhiiuser. 
However much may be said against this composition, no one will 
ever think of denying the talent with which the various pieces 
of the opera are arranged in it, or, especially, the effect of the 
broadly-imagined conclusion. A more detailed musical analysis 
would not be in place here, but I cannot refrain from the obser- 
vation that it is to me incomprehensible why Wagner has appro- 
priated such an overwhelming space in the overture to demoni- 
cally nervous sensual gratification, while he does not allow the 
opposite feeling, so strongly marked in the opera, by Elizabeth 
and Wolfgang, to be perceptible. The matter of Tannhiiuser 
(I am speaking of the opera) is not exhausted with the Venus- 
berg and the pious pilgrimages, but where, in the overture, is 
there anything to remind you of “ der Liebe reinstes Wesen ?” 

This, however, is Wagner’s business, The execution, for which 
Liszt is said (I was not present myself) to have paved the way 
with especial energy, at the rehearsal was strong and fiery, but, 
in spite of the presence of the composer’s alter ego, exceedingly 
monotonous, and I anticipated more from it. The applause was 
tumultuous, but did not come up to the expectations of those 
who had been at the rehearsal in the morning. 

The profoundly feeling air (in A) from Gluck’s Iphigenia 
was sung by Herr Schneider with such warmth, that it was 
here and there feared he might overdo it. But he always re- 
mained within the limit, so easily overstept, which separates 
truth of expression from exaggeration, and which, especially in 
the case of this music, must always be most strictly observed. 
Herr Schneider gained great and merited applause. Mad. von 
Milde then sang the air (“Abscheulicher”) from Fidelio. It I 
am not totally deceived, the impression she created was the 
most powerful that had been produced in the course of the 
entire festival—as people say, she hit the target right in the 
bull’s-eye and carried off the prize. It would only be by the 
aid of a more magnificent voice that any other singer, supposing 
her conception to be equal, could surpass her; as far as her 
style of execution, or rather her pure re-production of Beet- 
hoven’s glowing tones, she appeared, to me at least, altogether 
unsurpassabie, 

The concert concluded with Handel's “ Hallelujah,” which, 
as Liszt on this occasion allowed things to take their own course, 
stood out far more strongly and better than on Sunday. 

On Wednesday morning there was a matinée, at which I 
regret I was unable to be present. Mad. von Milde, Singer, 
Biilow, and Mad. Pohl, were engaged in it. With regard 
to the latter lady, Imust supply an omission in my account— 
namely : that, by her certain and musical style, she did full jus- 
tice to the harp solos in “Des Singers Fluch;” as a matter of 
course, no great triumph of virtuosity was to be achieved, and 
neither the composer nor the fair performer intended that it 
should be. 

We know that, for a long time, male chorus singing has been 
cultivated, at Aix-la-Chapelle, with peculiar partiality and great 
success. I had an opportunity of convincing myself of this, 
since, on the evening before Whitsuntide, the Liedertafel assem- 








bled under its director, Herr Wenigmann, while, on the follow- 
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ing afternoon, the Concordia, under the direction of Herr Acken, 
kept, so to speak, open house. Both associations contain strong, 
agreeable voices; and most of the compositions I heard were 
sung with great precision and delicate attention to light and 
shade. If I avoid assigning one of these associations the pre- 
cedence over the other, I have good reasons for so doing. The 
courage of every mortal man has its limits—once arrived 
at the domain of the Miannergesang-Vereine, mine ceases 
to exist. During the sitting of the Liedertafel which 
was embellished by the presence of some most fair and lovely 
listeners, Herr von Bronsart, a pupil of Liszt, played with 
a great deal of bravura, and amidst much applause, a Rhapsody 
of the latter’s, At the Matinée of the Concordia (where, also, 
there were a great many handsome women present), Herr * * * 
performed a poetical “ Welcome” with a great deal of warmth 
and general approbation. This brings me to the social doings 
during the days of the Festival, which were rather lively. I 
belonged to the Ruellensianers, and did not go much into other 
localities. At the midday, or rather afternoon meal, as well as 
of an evening, after the concerts, we led a very agreeable life, 
with a highly respectable amount of feasting, laughing, drinking, 
and, now and then, I will not deny, with a little complaining, 
though neither of the wine nor the attendance. 

Of foreigners, the Belgians and Dutch mustered in the largest 
number, but Englishmen, pianoforte-players, musical-directors, 
and, in a word, almost all nations were represented. There was 
a tolerably complete mustering of our leading Rhenish musi- 
cians—and, with regard to more distant places, Mangold had 
come from Darmstadt, and Schmitt from Schwerin. Professor 
Heimsoeth, of Bonn, was a passionate attendant at rehearsals; 
but we had to es an the absence of Professor Jahn, who had 
accustomed us, during the last two musical festivals, to his 
agreeable presence. 

When, in addition to this, I shall have informed you, which, 
however, you have previously presumed, that all the members 
of the Committee, with perfect abnegation of self, under- 
took all sorts of kind offices; that there was, especially 
to the grand rehearsals, a most extraordinary rush on 
the part of the public, and that, judging from appearances, 
at least, there was every hope that the Festival would be 
more satisfactory in its financial than in its musical results, 
I think—that I have still forgotten a great deal. But Iam com- 
pletely worn out; never in my life, I believe, did I write so 
much in one breath. Besides, I have to prepare myself for my 
journey to Mannheim. How shall I fare there, I wonder? At 
any rate, if I fare badly, I have, by these letters, deserved no 
better, and that is a great consolation; for, in my opinion, it is 
far less hard to suffer when you are guilty than when you are 
innocent. 

At all events, most honoured sir, give me your journalistic 
blessing to take with me on my journey—it will certainly bring 
me luck ! ours, ever truly, 

FERDINAND HILueEr. 

Cologne, 6th June, 1857. 








Cottey Ctpper thus describes the original “Nell” in The 
Devil of a Wife :—“ Mrs. Montfort, whose second marriage gave 
her the name of Verbruggen, was mistress of more variety of 
humour than I ever knew in any one woman-actress. This 
variety, too, was attended with an equal vivacity, which made 
her excellent in characters extremely different. As she was 
naturally a pleasant mimic, she had the skill to make that useful 
on the stage, a talent which may be surprising in a conversation, 
and yet be lost when brought to the theatre ; but where the 
elocution is round, distinct, voluble, and various, as Mrs, Mont- 
fort’s was, the mimic there is a great assistant to the actor. 
Nothing, though ever so barren, if within the bounds of nature, 
could be flat in her hands. She gave many heightening touches 
to characters but coldly written, and often made an author vain 
of his work, that in itself had but little merit. She was so fond 
of humour, in what low part soever to be found, that she would 
make no scruple of defacing her fair form, to come heartily into 
it ; for when she was eminent in several desirable characters of 
wit and humour, in higher life, she would be in as much fancy 





when descending into the antiquated Abigail of Fletcher, as 
when triumphing in all the airs and vain graces of a fine lady, 
a merit that few actresses care for. In a play of D’Urfey’s, now 
forgotten, called The Western Lass, which part she acted, she 
transformed her whole being, body, shape, voice, language, look, 
and features, into almost another animal ; with a strong Devon- 
shire dialect, a broad, laughing voice, a poking head, round 
shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the most bedizening dowdy 
dress that ever covered the untrained limbs ofa Joan Trot. To 
have seen her here you would havé thought it impossible the 
same creature could ever have recovered to what was as easy to 
her, the gay, the lively, and the desirable. Nor was her humour 
limited to her sex, for while her shape permitted, she was a 
more adroit, pretty fellow than is usually seen upon the stage. 
Her easy air, action, mien, and gesture, quite changed from the 
quoif to the cocked hat and the cavalier in fashion. 





THE OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM. 
(From Dwight’s* Diarist.) 

I nAvE been looking over the London Notes and Queries for 
the last few months, and am interested to find that the “Old 
Hundredth” Psalm has been a constant topic of discussion. 
Mr. Havergall’s idea that this tune is derived from the Grego- 
rian music of the Catholic Church, Dr. Gauntlett decides to be 
absurd, both from the introduction of the hexachord and from 
the rhythm—an opinion (made upon other grounds) expressed in 
my letter on the subject in Dwight's Journal of Music last year. 

One of the points discussed in Notes and Queries is, whether 
the tune be of Lutheran, or, in any manner, of German origin. 
It is not. This denial is founded on three facts :—Ist. That the 
tune is utterly wanting in all the characteristics of the German 
choral of the age in which it appeared, 2nd. That there is 
hardly a German choral book from the date of Luther's first 

ublication, down to the time when our tune was sung in France, 
Folland, Belgium, Switzerland, and England, that I have not 
examined in the great German libraries, without finding it; and 
3rd. The tune was first printed in Germany, at Leipsic, in 1573, 
under the following circumstances: Professor Lobwasser, of 
Konigsberg, obtained a copy of Marot and Beza, not long after 
the publication of that translation of the Psalms, and was so 
much pleased with it that he translated them all into German, 
retaining the French metre and rhythm, so that they might be 
sung to the same tunes. And his book in 1573 first gave the 
Old Hundredth to his countrymen. 

Let me make a few “notes ” on the main question. 

1st.—The original publication of Marot was of thirty psalms 
only. Afterward, in German, he added twenty more, and these 
fifty, which were selected from all parts of the Book of Psalms, 
comprised all that publication, to which in 1543 Calvin wrote a 
preface. At the close of this preface Calvin distinctly states 
that the music to these religious poems has been “ moderée,” so 
as to be suitable to the sacred words. Now this word “mode- 
rée” I understand to mean “ adapted,” and in this translation I 
am sustained by Winterfield, and the other great Germam 
authorities, who have written on the Choral and Psalmody. 
This leads me to my second “note.” 

2nd.—The object Calvin had in view in sanctioning the psalms 
of Marot, was not to furnish spiritual songs for public worship, 
but as Beza declared a few years later, to give the people some- 
thing else to sing than praises of their mistresses and things of 
this world; although he had concluded to allow them also in 
church. In fact, the psalms were translated in the metre and 
rhythm of popular songs, and sung to the same tunes. Until 
these psalms found their way into the perso worship of the 
Protestants, they were sung by both Catholics and the Refor- 
mers ; but as soon as the tunes of the popular songs were heard 
in the religious worship of Calvin’s followers, it was made the 
most of by the Romish clergy, and as every student of ecclesi- 
astical history knows, Catholics were forbidden to sing the 
psalms of Marot., Florimond and other writers of that day, are 
full of the matter. Primd facie, then, the tunes in the German 





* Dwight’s Journal of Music, July 11, 1857, 
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Psalters are popular airs “moderées,” so as to suit the nature 
of the text. 

3rd—In the libraries at Berlin, Wolfenbiittel, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Halle, &c., are many copies of Marot’s fifty psalms, which I have 
examined personally or through the kindness of friends. _In no 
one of these have I found any tune which bears any resemblance 
to the one in question. 

4th—It first appears in the complete collection of Marot and 
Beza. The two oldest copies I have seen are at Wolfenbiittel, 
dated respectively 1559 and 1560. One writer in “ Notes and 
Queries” (Mr. Geo. Offer), says: “ The first printed copy of it, in 
my possession, is in the French-German Psalter, the preface to 
which says: 

‘Touchant la melodie, il a semblé le meilleur, qu’elle fust moderée, en 
la sorte que nous l’avons mise, pour emporter poids et majesté, conven- 
able au sujet: Et mesme pour estre propre 4 chanter en lEglise, selon 
qu'il a esté dit. De Geneve, ce 10 de Juin, 1543, 

This preface was written by Calvin. See Marsh’s works. The 
Old Hundredth is put to Psalm CX XXIV., and so continued in 
subsequent editions, of which I have those of Crespin, 1555; 
Vincent, 1562,” &e., &e. 

Mr. Gauntlett, (in Notes and Queries for May 30th), under- 
stands Mr. Offer as stating that he has a copy of the tune as early 
as 1543. But Mr. Offer’s language does not state that. He says 
the preface is so dated. Now this preface, with the date, was 
continually printed for at least two centuries after it was written, 
and therefore proves nothing. He has a copy, however, of 1555, 
which is four years earlier than I have seen. 

5th—The tune, both by my own researches and by Mr’ 
Offer’s copy, first appears, as said above, in the collection of 
Marot and Beza. It moreover appears invariably to the 134th 
Psalm. Now this psalm was one of the 100 which Beza 
translated, and according to Baum, in his life of Beza, the poet 
provided for the music set to his translations, although “ Calvin 
hatte schon friiher fiir die Musik bei den ausgezeichnetern 
Meistern jener Zeit gesorgt.” (Though Calvin had already at 
an earlier date provided for the music from the most distinguished 
masters of that period.) There can be no doubt that Beza had 
popular tunes “moderées” for his psalms, as Calvin had had for 
those of Marot, and that the tune in question was one of them, 
If so, it made its first appearance, as we have said, when Beza’s 
100 translations first came out. It is then important that we get 
this date. 

6th.—Oct. 1, 1550, Beza dates his preface to the “ Sacrifice of 
Abraham,” in which he speaks of “ the translation of the psalms 
which I now have in hand.” In 1552-3 he is in Lausanne and 
finishes the translation. That it must have been finished before 
the end of 1553 is clear from a reference which he makes to King 
Edward VI, such a reference as shows that the young head of 
Protestantism was still alive. Mr. Offer’s copy of the Crespin 
edition gives us the time within two years after Beza finishes 
the translation. 

7th.—As the matter now stands, it seems clear that the Old 
Hundredth psalm tune was not one of the melodies which 
Calvin caused to be adapted to Marot’s psalms, but was one 
which Beza employed some one to adapt to the 134th psalm, as 
translated by him, Dr. Gauntlett says, “The Geneva edition of 
1564 has the license of Gallatin, declaring that Guillaume Franc 
is the author of all the tunes.” Query: Has Dr. G. seen this 
edition ? If not, does he not get his information from Bayle, 
either directly or indirectly? If from Bayle, he will find upon 
careful examination that Bayle’s authority was a manuscript 
letter from Professor Constant de Rebecque, of Lausanne, and 
that, unless this Genevan edition of 1564 (should it not be 
Strasbourg?) can be examined, we know absolutely nothing of 
the said Franc, except from Constant’s letter. I stated in my 
communication last year, that Ludwig Erk, of Berlin, a most 
indefatigable labourer in this field, is of opinion, that Bayle 
mistook another name for Frane, which in the old running 
hand of the sixteenth century might easily happen. I will not 
give the name at present, as it is a subject to which I hope to 
devote some time by and bye in the proper place. If Dr, 
Gauntlett can really show the name in print of Guillaume 
Franc, @ musician, earlier than the publication of Bayle’s 





Dictionary, he will do much service to those who are investi- 
gating the subject of the early music of the Protestant churches. 

8th.—If our tune be a popular melody “ moderée” to suit a 
sacred object, can it not somewhere be found. Every student of 
the history of the Reformation knows how constant was the 
intercourse between the learned men of Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Basle, with those of Holland, Flanders, and England. At one 
time Geneva seems to have supplied the Protestants of England 
with their Bibles and Psalters. The publications of Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Geneva, and London, were interchanged with almost 
thesame facility, and as immediately, as those of London and Boston 
or New York are now. Ifthen we find a book of “Spiritual Songs” 
printed at Antwerp or Rotterdam in the year 1540, with music, 
we are justified in looking to it for tunes which soon after appear 
in Genevan or Strasburgh publications. Now in Antwerp, in 
the year 1540, appeared such a work, with the title of “ Souter 
Liedekins”—TI write the title, as I do this entire article, from 
memory, my books and notes being in Germany—which I take 
to mean “ Sauber Liederchen,” or “Pure Songs.” This book is 
professedly published to give the common people pure words to 
sing to their common song tunes, and with no reference what- 
ever to the church. In this book is to be found the tune which 
T have no doubt was ‘‘moderée” by Beza or his musical assist- 
ants, and set to the 134th Psalm. Probably Dr. Gauntlett can 


find the “Souter Liedekins” in the British Museum ; and, if so, 
his opinion is earnestly asked upon the correctness of my con- 
jecture. If it prove correct, Rev. Mr. Havergall’s theory falls 
at once to the ground, for no one can have devoted even so little 
study as the present writer to the secular music of the first half 
of the 16th century, without secing that it never was borrowed 
from the Gregorian chants of the priests at the altar, 





THALBERG ON THE BANJO. 
(From the “ Courier des Etats Unis.”) 

“ TiHALBERG, returned to New York from his triumphant tour 
in the interior, is reposing gracefully and quietly on his laurels. 
At the present, he dreams only of a far niente season at the 
sea-side, and if, from the force of habit, he must indulge in some 
musical recreation, it is not with the pianoforte. 

“¢ Not the pianoforte ?? do you ask? ‘And what, then, may 
it be ?” 

“We give you ten, yes, a hundred guesses, but we counsel 
you, as you value your comfort, to ‘give up’ at once. Know 
that Thalberg, the great Thalberg, reposes from his royal 
sovereignty in cultivating—the banjo! We have written it— 
the banjo! 

“ Here are the facts, Tutering his apartments the other day 
at the St. Nicholas, in place of the magnificent Erard we were 
accustomed to find there, there appeared a suspicious box of 
somewhat musical form, aud bearing the significant address : 
S. Thalberg, New York. 

“Tn the name of St. Cecilia, is it not a banjo case 2’ 

*“¢Tt is nothing else,’ replied Thalberg, in his usual quiet and 
modest tones. 

“¢ And,’ we continued, ‘You play on this odd instrument ?” 

“¢T have taken ten lessons,’ responded, most humbly, the 
celebrated man; and encouraged, doubtless, by the admiration 
plainly depicted in our countenance, he added : 

“* And I will acknowledge that I have made considerable 
progress already.’ 

“*Pray let us have the special favour of judging for our- 
selves! All the world has heard Thalberg upon the piano- 
forte ; let us have the privilege of hearing him on the banjo!’ 

“ With his uniform kindness, he at once opened the case. It 
was empty. Thalberg, with the enthusiasm of all young 
students, had attacked with too much warmth the melody 

“QO Susannah, don’t you cry for me, 
I come from Alabama, with my banjo on my knee.’ 
and, alas! the instrument was now gone to the shop for 
repair. 

«Thus we have not yet heard Thalberg on the banjo! When 
we have that honor, the world shall surely know it. Oh! that 
we could be in Paris when, on the artist’s return, this new 
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accomplishment is made known to the public of that city! 
Nothing of the like has been dreamed of there, and all the little 
eccentricities of Vivier will be entirely eclipsed. Every man 
will be button-holed in the streets, not for the salutation, ‘How 
do you do?’ but with the query: ‘Have you heard Thalberg’s 
banjo ? 

oy The banjo! What in the name of Saxe is that ? 

“¢ A primary affair ; the national instrument of America, (the 
black part of it at least ;) a guitar finger-board, attached to a 
gourd drum, 

“For a week Paris will think of nothing else. Government 
may, if it pleases, make a new cowp-d’état ; no one will pay the 
slightest attention to it, for the great affair of the hour will be 
to hear Thalberg’s banjo !” 








THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION AND 
MR. W. T. BEST, 
Organist of St. Grorce’s Haut, Liverpoot. 

Tue following correspondence has been handed to the Liver- 

pool reporters :— 
Exhibition of Art Treasures, Manchester, July 30, 1857. 

S1z,—I am desired by the Executive Committee to state that it will 
afford them great pleasure if you could make it convenient to visit 
the Art-Treasures Exhibition, and favor them by a performance on the 
organ erected in the building by Messrs, Kirtland and Jardine, of 
Manchester. It is proposed to address similar invitations to the most 
eminent organists in the kingdom. The Committee trust that it may 
suit your convenience to accede to their request ; and I am at the 
same time to intimate that they will be glad to defray your personal 
and travelling expenses to Manchester and back. I have the pleasure 
to inclose you a ticket, which will admit you to the Exhibition, should 
you be enabled to make arrangements to come to Manchester. It is 
proposed that these special organ performances shall take place once a 
week to the close of the Exhibition. On receiving replies accepting 
the invitations which I have the honour to transmit, I shall be better 
enabled to state the day on which each gentleman shall have the organ. 
It would facilitate arrangements, if you would kindly inclose mea 
programme of the music you propose to play. Begging the favour of 
an early reply, I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun C. Dzanz, General Commissioner. 


W. T. Best, Esq., Organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, July 31, 1857. 
Srz,—I beg to decline the proposal contained in your letter of the 
80th instant, which I consider alike derogatory to the Executive 
Committee and myself, I return the admission ticket. I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, W. T. Best. 
John C. Deane, Esq., &c., Exhibition Building, Manchester. 


To the Editor of the Manchester Gu ardia 
Sin,—Is the letter written by Mr. Best, in reply to Mr. Deane 
really genuine? A more impertinent reply to so courteous an appli- 
cation I never perused. Until confirmed, 1 cannot believe it authentic. 


[We believe the correspondence in question to have been for- 
warded to us by desire of Mr. Best himself—Ep. @uardian.] 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Siz,—As you have allowed “Ei” to express so very strong an opinion 
of Mr. Best’s letter in reply to the invitation of the Art Treasures 
committee, as to call it “impertinent,” ete., I shall be glad if you will 
permit me, on behalf of a considerable number of your readers, to say 
that Mr. Best’s reply is perfectly justifiable, and that Mr. Deane’s 
letter was not couched in that courteous language which is usual in 
asking so great a favor and personal sacrifice, as was done in this case. 

The Exhibition Committee are not in the same position to ask such 
favors as charitable institutions; and it is an undoubted fact, that the 
chief commissioner has generally displayed too great an amount of 
expectation in all similar cases.— Yours respectfully, C. E. 








Meverpeer has left Spa, and is now in Paris. He will 
shortly return to Berlin; but if, as is hoped, he returns to Paris 
in the winter, his sojourn will be more prolonged.—Revue et 
Guscetle Musicale, 





THE SOCIAL TREADMILL.—No. 12. 
(From Punch.) 


“From my own social experience I should be inclined to say that 
‘a little music’—like ‘a little knowledge’—is ‘a dangerous thing” 
I suppose we shall all agree that of the many varieties of the evening- 
party-punishment, none can well be more severe than that to which 
one is sentenced by a card, with the apparently innocent word ‘ Music’ 
at the bottom of it. Let me enumerate the different inflictions of 
social torture included in this insidious dissyllable. 

“Imprimis. It means crowding four hundred people, of both sexes 
and all ages, into a space sufficient to accommodate about half the 
number. 

“Secondly. It means that all these four hundred unfortunates are to 
be planted in chairs, so placed, that not one of the four hundred can 
get up without disturbing all the rest—like Wordsworth’s cloud, the 
mass must ‘move all together, if it move at all.” 

“Thirdly. It means, either, enduring trash vocal or crash instru- 
mental, which it is pure waste of time, and degradation of human ears, 
to listen to, or, 

“ Fourthly. Hearing sweet melodies and noble harmonies under con- 
ditions of discomfort and distraction, which utterly destroy the 
exquisiteness of the one, and the grandeur of the other. 

“Fifthly. It means conversation prevented, 

“‘ Sixthly. It means confining one’s view of the ladies to their back- 
hair, or the floral and leguminous ornaments which embellish the 
female nuqgue now-a-days. 

“Seventhly. It implies, in nine cases out of ten, an insufferable 
display either of amateur impudence, or artistic mediocrity. 

Kighthly. 1t shows John Bull in some of his most offensive phases 
of snobbishness and purse-pride. 

“Ninthly. It is tedious. 

“Tenthly. It is costly. 

“ And to conclude, it encourages bad music; keeps up the mis- 
chievous delusion that the English are a musical nation; and brings 
over annually to these shores a set of impudent and incapable pre- 
tenders, who degrade a divine art, and laugh at the British beard. 
Music! This a musical party! These four hundred bored, blasé, 
over-heated, over-crowded, sufferers—and at the upper end of the room 
that knot of dark-whiskered, blue-chinned, black-moustached, short- 
cropped men—looking like the lately discharged cargo of a continental 
convict-ship—and that cluster of hard-featured, hollow-eyed, foreign 
women, entrenched behind the rampart of an Hrard’s or Broadwood’s 
grand pianoforte, much bethumped by the long-haired Teutonic or 
Gallic, or Italian accompanyist, at a pound for the evening, and refresh- 
ments! No, you deceive yourself, Mr. Bull, This is no¢ music. What 
musical appreciation there may be in this audience—what musical utter- 
ance there may be in the soul, or throat, or fingers of these vocalists or 
instrumentalists—finds no outlet in this place under these conditions. 
The man who bought Punch from the puppet-show-man and thought he 
would squeak and speak, and break everybody’s head, without the inge- 
nious artist in the show-box, was not more out in his calculation than my 
Lord Duke of Drearycourt, or His Grace the Marquis of Carabas, or Mr. 
Moneypenny, the great City capitalist, when he hires Herr Blausenbalg, 
and Signor Squallini, and Signor Danari Guadagna, at ten guineas per 
song, in the expectation of getting music out of them. These people 
have a contempt for their magnificent employer, as they sit there, in 
their scornful isolation behind the grand piano. Their music ought to 
translate itself{—both for them and for you—into the clink of sove- 
reigns. ‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” is the motto of both employers 
and employed. ‘They give their notes in exchange for yours. Hear 
them talk of England; they are at no pains to conceal their contempt 
for every thing in and about the country—but its guineas; and you 
have no right to blame them, You buy their songe, just as you buy 
your pine-apples, and your plate and your pictures; because opera 
singers and pine-apples, and plate and pictures, are types and symbols 
of wealth and consequence. : 

“There have been times when England was musical; but they came 
long before the epoch of operas, and nobility’s concerts,’ and ‘ musical 
evenings.’ Those were the days of good Queen Bess, when scarce a 
man or woman, high or low, but could bear a part in glee or madrigal 
or part-song—when in manor, and form, and village ale-house, and 
rustic church, cunningly blended voices went up continually, ‘in linked 
sweetness long drawn out’—when the maiden of high degree sung at 
her virginals or lute, the minstrel at the market-cross to his viol or 
crowd, the milk-maid to the birds over her pail—when music was a 
part of every man’s education and of every woman’s accomplishment. 


“ You musical! You might as well call the Mussulman fond of 
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dancing, when he hires his troop of Alméhs, or Ghawazies, or the 
Hindoo, with his Nautch-girls rattling their bangles before his lazy eyes. 

“There can be no music on these terms of a crowded and uncomfort- 
able audience in front of the piano, and a batch of hired singers, sulky 
and separate behind it. It is at best a weary, dreary, serving up of 
operatic scraps—a meal of musical broken meat, flung as contemptu- 
ously to those who sit down to it, as the orts of yesterday’s table are 
flung to a crowd of beggars at a rich man’s door. Music demands for 
its real enjoyment, ample room, silence, general intercommunion of 
performers and listeners. It is the most social and select of all amuse- 
ments, in its minor forms. In its grander ones it 13 the most pas- 
sionate of all utterances of emotion, or the most sublime and awful of 
all acts of worship. a ! ) 

“T understand a part-song of Master Willbye’s in Elizabethan days. 
I understand the Vinedressers’ Chorus in an Italian grape-ground. I 
understand the rude round in the forecastle of an Indiaman, or the chant 
that times the heaving of the anchor in a North country coaster. I 
understand the lyrical swing, and passion of the Opera, heard from a 
curtained-box, with room for one’s legs, and a pleasant companion 
opposite. I understand the Hundredth Psalm, rung from the thousand 
children’s throats under the dome of St. Paul’s, I understand Beet- 
hoven at Exeter Hall, or Handel at the Crystal Palace. All these are 
music. But I do xot, and I pray Heaven, I never may understand, your 
drawing-room concerts. There is weariness in them: there is vanity in 
them: there is money-power in them. But music there is not. 
AAT 1ST NTA EEE TT OLEETOT 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — This 
evening, VICTIMS; BLACK-EYED SUSAN; to conclude with THE 
ACTRESS OF ALL WORK. On Monday and Tuesday next, Mr. C. Mathews will 
appear in THE GAME OF SPECULATION ; and COOL AS A cucU MBER. On 
Wednesday and Thursday, USED UP; and PATTER VERSUS CLATTER Ou 
Friday and Saturday, MARRIED FOR MONEY; and THE PRACTICAL MAN. 











HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
GEORGE DARVILLE; and Jerrold’s Drama, THE RENT DAY. 





OYAL PRINCESSS THEATRE. — This evening, 
THE TEMVEST; preceded by the Farce, LIVING TOO FAST. Com- 
mence at 7. 


Rovat OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 
- New Burlesque, MASANIELLO. Preceded by DADDY HARDACRE. 
On Monday next the Theatre will open under the management of Messrs. Robson 
and Emden. The performance will commence with A SUBTERFUGE; after 
which Mr. Robson will deliver an Address; to be followed by the Drama of THE 
LIGHTHOUSE, To conclude with MASANIELLO. 
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Ir all that is stated be true, the expiration of the ordinary 
musical season of 1857 is to be merely the signal for the birth 
of another, which will fill up the interval between the sum- 
mer and winter months. It is affirmed that Mr. Willert 
Beale has taken the Princess's Theatre for performances of 
Ttalian opera in August and September; that Mr. Lumley 
has hired Drury Lane Theatre for a similar purpose, during 
October and November; that, in one instance, the principal 
singers of the Royal Italian Opera, and, in the other, those of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, are engaged. 

We are sorry for this; and on more than one account. 
We are sorry because we do not believe that any good can 
accrue, either to the public or to Italian opera itself. The 
representations, in a great measure, are sure to be mediocre, 
the salaries of the leading artists being too high to leave 
anything for an orchestra and chorus of proportionate excel- 
lence. The claims of Italian opera to the consideration it 
has so long enjoyed in this country have invariably been 
founded upon the superior excellence of the performances in 
every particular. This could never be denied, even by the 
stanchest upholder of native against foreign art; and 
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this gave to the Italian theatre the highest as well as the 
most fashionable place among our musical institutions. 
But when Italian opera condescends to use means and 
appliances which have long been the cause of preventing 
English opera from taking root in its own soil, the same 
toleration must not be looked for. We are not of those 
who think that Italian opera should for ever remain an 
exclusive affair, and that its high prices of admission should 
be permanent. On the contrary; we are confident that if 
managers would reduce their tariff, there would be no 
further necessity for “extra nights,” or autumn seasons on 
an inferior scale. The regular season would pay so well, 
that it would be simple policy to suspend further operations 
till the ensuing year, and to induce all the singers of 
eminence to quit the country and ply their trade elsewhere, 
until the time came round again for Parliament and Almacks, 

From another point of view we must protest against the 
perpetual stay among us of these foreigners—justly or 
unjustly renowned—as a grievance. There is a season for 
exotics, and a season for plants of indigenous growth ; or at 
least there ought to be. As matters go, however, our own 
artists, from year’s end to year’s end, are, for the most part, 
in the condition of frozen-out gardeners. They can get 
nothing to do, sing they or play they never so wisely. It is 
pleasant time enough for Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame Clara 
Novello, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Miss Arabella Goddard, 
and some few (very few) others, who can beat foreigners on 
their own ground ; but it is professors of the ordinary stamp 
whose cause we would espouse—excellent people in their 
way, and quite as worthy respect as nine out of ten of the 
aliens that annually encumber this overgrown city with their 
presence. Such professors are literally sent to the wall by 
the affluence of foreign pretenders no better than themselves, 
and in the majority of cases inferior. Their “estate” is one 
that deserves commiseration, and were we not assured that the 
principle of free trade is best in the long run, we should be 
inclined to add “ protection.” 

To instance an example. While Grisi, Mario, Alboni, 
etc., are attracting crowds to the theatre in Oxford-street, 
while Piccolomini, Giuglini, and the rest are absorbing the 
population of the Strand, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison will be striving to make head against them with 
an English company at the Lyceum. And even now all the 
difficulties with which these last are to contend have not 
been enumerated. At the theatre in St. James's Mr. 
Charles Braham intends introducing an opera buffa company, 
with a new troop of Italians ; while the redoubtable Jullien, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, will hold his annual concerts for the 
edification of the crowds that have never yet failed to be- 
siege them. What a chance for poor Miss Pyne and 
company ! 

Tf, nevertheless, it is the aim of certain enterprising 
speculators to destroy the prestige of Italian opera altogether, 
they could not possibly hit upon a better method than that 
which they have pursued of recent years. The day must 
come when the public at large will care no more about 
Italian opera than about entertainments of the common order. 
The music and the singers will have become so stale that their 
attractions will soon vanishaltogether ; and then perhaps there 
will be some chance of success for a national establishment. 
We would rather see it otherwise ; we would rather see our 
national opera flourish by having a period assigned to it when 
the foreigner has departed and when the foreign theatres are 





closed. At all events proprietors and directors of foreign 
theatres should look about them, and either stipulate for the 
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exclusive services of artists belonging to their companies, or 
disenable them, by previous agreement, from exercising their 
talents, and thereby diminishing their attraction, in this 
country between the end of one season and the beginning of 
another. 








Never, probably, was a nation so thoroughly represented 
by a poet as France by Béranger. Never, probably, was a 
man so popular through a long series of years. The greatest 
literary favourites generally have their culminating epochs, 
but Béranger down to avery recent period represented every 
cpoch in succession ; and even when he had laid aside his 
lyre, people constantly expected to see him take it up again, 
and loved to conjecture what would come next. A political 
event, without a song from Béranger to fix it in the mind of 
the populace, seemed to lack its proper register. 

And yet he did not plunge all at once into the sea of 
politics. In his earlier songs he was merely the gay light- 
hearted Frenehman rejoicing in the inspiration of his native 
wine and the fickle love of a grisette, and evidently sympa- 
thising with the tastes of the humble classes of society. Ex- 
clusively Parisian is the art of giving a poetical colouring to 
the joys of metropolitan life. When an English poet would 
sing of happy poverty, he strolls at once into the country, 
“babbling of green fields” and of the privileged beings who 
dwell among them, but to the town he would merely look 
for the miseries of shirtmakers and the sorrows that express 
themselves in leaps from the “ Bridge of Sighs.” The London 
costermonger indeed is occasionally surrounded with a halo 
of felicity, and his affection for his donkey has been as 
proudly adverted to as that of the Arab for his steed, but 
his peculiarities are seldom recorded in classical English, and 
the lyrist who sings them arrives at a sort of popularity that 
is by no means identical with fame. Now the French have 
a whole literature of penniless joviality written in the purest 
idiom, and Béranger, who stands at the head of plebeian 
poetry, is declared by all judges to be “aussi Francais que 
Voltaire.” The English have no poet of the people that can 
be at all compared with Béranger. As a Scotch equivalent, 
Burns is, of course, cited at once ; but Burns was rural, and 
thus we have a vast chasm of difference at once. 

The singer of the private joys and sorrows, of the amours 
and orgies of humble Paris, is not, in the case of Béranger, a 
distinct person from the political lyrist, who sarcastically 
lashes or indignantly denounces the oppressors of his 
country. He does not leave one vocation to take up 
another, but it is the same vocation that he pursues to 
the end. This same people that seems to think of nothing 
but cheap festivity and a lax form of love-making, growls 
at the aristocrats, who endeavour, after the Restoration, to 
resume their ancient position. Béranger becomes the organ 
of the growl, and the rude indignation found a most musical 
voice. The Restoration itself is associated by the people 
with national degradation. They vividly recollect that the 
Bourbons were brought in by foreign bayonets, and they 
sorrowfully look back to Napoleon as the upholder of French 
glory. This feeling must have its expression, and Béranger 
is the person appointed to utter it. All parties, whatever 
their opinions may be, will drop a tear on reading or hear- 
ing “Le Vieux Caporal,” or “Les Souvenirs du Peuple.” 
The sentiments are natural, and a “touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 

_ A political poet, save when he writes personal lampoons, 
is generally the greatest bore in the world, ringing per- 
petual changes on a few common-place terms, such as 








In this sort of “boredom” the German republicans are pre- 
eminent masters. But the political poems of Béranger are 
quite free from the malady incident to their class. They 
are not composed of the trite reflections of an individual, 
but they express the actual thoughts and feelings of the 
people, apropos of definite events, or in reference to some 
definite object. 

“ Béranger,” said Githe, “is a nature most happily en- 
dowed, firmly grounded in himself, purely developed from 
himself, and quite in harmony with himself. He has never 
asked— What would suit the times?—What produces an 
effect? —W hat, pleases !— What are others doing }/—in order 
that he might do the like. He has always worked from the 
core of his own nature, without troubling himself as to what 
the public, or what this or that party expects. He has cer- 
tainly, at different critical epochs, been influenced by the 
mood, wishes, and necessities of the people; but this has only 
confirmed him in himself, by proving to him that his own 
nature is in harmony with that of the people, and has never 
seduced him into expressing anything but what already lay 
in his task.” 

This passage was uttered in the course of a conversation 
with Eckermann, and is immediately followed by a remark 
on the part of that civil gentleman, to the effect that he 
likes the amatory better than the political songs of Béranger. 
This remark, based on a knowledge of Géthe’s dislike to 
political poetry, was, of course, intended to be very obliging ; 
but it only drew forth a severe rebuff, for Géthe retorted— 
“That happens to be your case: the political poems were 
not written for you; but ask the French, and they will tell 
you what is good in them.” Then, after an interval, he 
pointed out that Béranger was by no means to be regarded 
as the mere organ of a single party. “On the contrary, the 
things against which he writes are, for the most part, of so 
universal and national an interest, that the poet is almost 
always heard as a great voice of the people.” 

The hushing of that voice is one of the leading topics of 
the day. If Béranger had been an Englishman, what a fine 
cue would his death have afforded for an attack by the 
Saturday Review! 








Mapame Vrarvor Garcits.—The silence of Madame Pauline 
Viardot during the last musical seasons of Paris and London 
has been remarked. Surprise will cease when it is known that 
the celebrated singer has just augmented her family by a son, 
who may be appropriately styled from this moment the adopted 
child of the muses.—France Musicale. 

Mapamg Carton Demevr is at Paris. Her success in 
Vienna was as great as her success had been previously at 
Turin. From Paris she will shortly proceed to fulfil her 
engagement at Lisbon. Mad. Charton now entirely devotes 
herself to Italian opera, having abandoned the French stage 
altogether. 

LasLacHE.—The report about the death of this eminent 
artist is unfounded. Bablache is at Kissepgen, drinking the 
eam and renewing his forces for the Italian Opera season in 

aris. 

M. Juuuien’s Winter Concerts.—These popular entertain- 
ments will again be held at Her Majesty's Theatre in the months 
of November and December. 

M. Roger has returned to Paris from Hamburg, where he 
appeared successively as Georges Brown (Dame Blanche), 
Raoul (Huguenots), Fra Diavolo, Eleazar (Jwive), and Masa- 
niello (Mwette de Portici). The operas were all given iu the 
German language, in which M. Roger, an immense favorite with 
the Germans, has long been a proficient, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE extra season was brought to a termination on Thursday 
with Za Traviata, the last scene of Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
certain ballet entertainments. The house, as may be readily 
imagined, was crowded to excess, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience for Mdlle. Piccolomini carried to an unusual height. 
Those who remember the demonstration of last year, when the 
pet of the public gave her two final performances at reduced 
prices, may have a good notion of what occurred on Thursday 
night, and will save us the repetition of many used-up incidents 
and swelling adjectives. 

The performance of Le Noze di Figaro, produced. yesterday 
week, demands a more lengthened account than we were enabled 
to bestow on it in our last number. Taken altogether, the exe- 
eution, we think, was more satisfactory than that of Don 
Giovanni. It may have been, perhaps, that less was demanded 
from the singers; but this could only refer to Mdlle. Spezia, the 
music of Cherubino not being so exacting as that of Donna 
Anna, and to Sig. Beneventano, who, as the Count, had 
less to do than as Don Giovanni. On the other hand 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini had a more prominent, if not a 
more important part in Susanna than in Zerlina, and Madlle, 
Ortolani had quite as much to sing and act in the Countess as 
in Donna Elvira. Madlle. Piccolomini had evidently made the 
= of Susanna a serious study. Not a note was altered, much 

ess a passage changed ; no cadence introduced, nor a rallentando, 

except when perfectly justifiable. Except in the opening duet 
with Figaro, “Cinque, dieci’”—we allude to the first perfor- 
mance, in which she exhibited a degree of tremulousness very 
excusable, considering her antecedents—she sang the music 
charmingly, and pleased the most rigid classicists. Although the 
popular air “ Deh vieni, non tardar,” did not obtain the most ap- 
plause, to our thinking it was Mdlle. Piccolomini’s best perform- 
ance. The sentiment was thoroughly expressed ; nothing could 
be chaster or more touching. The air “Venite, inginocchiavi,’— 
which Susanna sings while Cherubino kneels before the Countess— 
was exceedingly arch and pointed ; and the famous duet with the 
Count, “Crudel, perché finora,” besides being well sung, indi- 
eated all that spirited bye-play and animation, which, conferred 
a new attraction on “La cidarem” and “Batti, batti.” In short, 
the Susanna of Malle. Piccolomini must have conciliated many 
who doubted her ability to shine beyond the sphere of Verdi. 

Mdlle. Spezia sang her two songs well; but “Non so pid 
cosa” should have been iaken faster, and “ Voi che sapete” 
suffered from one or two alterations. We cannot praise Mdlle. 

Spezia’s costume in the Page; the fault, however, lies with ¢h 
costumier, 

A more lady-like representation of the gentle Countess— 
guanium mutata ab illa Rosina—could not have been found 
than Madile. Ortolani, who acted the part with much grace, and 
left little to be desired in her singing. The duet, “Sull’ aria,” 
by this lady and Madlle. Piccolomini, was entitled to the 
highest praise, were it for no other reason than dispersing with 
the ridiculous and inappropriate cadenza a due, almost inva- 
riably introduced, We, nevertheless, strongly object to the 
alteration of the concluding bar of “Dove sono,” by Madlle. 
Ortolani. The possession of a good B flat in alt is very de- 
sirable ; but Mozart has not called for its exhibition in this 
instance, 

As in Don Giovanni, Signor Beneventano sang the music of 
Count Almaviva very well, but could neither look nor act the 
character, Signor Belletti gave the music of Figaro admirably ; 
but the liberties which he took in the acting were beyond pre- 
cedent. We know that servants, more particularly that class of 
upper servants to which Figaro belonged, are allowed on the 
continent unusual latitude in the presence of their superiors ; 
but the forwardness of Signor Belletti exceeded all possible 
bounds, and made a caricature of the part. Signor Belart was 
altogether irreproachable in Basilio. His make-up and manner 
of bearing as the cringing, hypocritical music-master were 
admirable; while to his singing hardly an exception could be 
taken. We never heard the fine air, “In quegli anni,” as well 
sung. So conscientious a performance of Mozart’s music must 
redound greatly to the credit of an artist, whose efforts have 





hitherto been directed to a totally different school. Sig. Rossi’s 
Doctor Bartolo was a very creditable performance, although 
deficient in weight and power. The famous “La Vendetta ”— 
which contains the germ of Rossini’s “ La Calunnia ”—exhibited 
the right intention and dramatic feeling, but wanted force. In 
the concerted music Signor Rossi showed himself a thorough 
artist. 

The postponement of the Cenerentola and the Nozze di Figaro 
to tae “reduced-price nights,” infers that Mr. Lumley could not 
reckon on the support of the subscribers, if these works were 
given in the regular season. The success of both, nevertheless, 
may direct the manager's attention to their production earlier 
in the “session” next year. With respect to Cenerentola, up to 
the present moment, justice has scarcely been done to that 
masterpiece of the opera-buffa. The two sisters have been in- 
variably entrusted to “ultime donne,” and the concerted music, 
in which they take so prominent a part, has never been cor- 
rectly given. In Rossini’s operas the concerted music is almost 
everything, and had Mr. Lumley assigned the parts of Clotilde 
and Thisbe to Mesdlles, Spezia and Ortolani, instead of lowering 
these talented artists in public estimation, it would have greatly 
enhanced their claims to consideration, and vastly improved the 
performance. Perhaps this suggestion may not be without its 
results ; and next season we may be pleased at reading in the 
bills the announcement that, “ Rossini’s Za Cenerentola will be 
‘restored’ with the following unprecedented cast.” As for the 
Noze di Figaro,so decided has been its success in the rere- 
season, that we have every reason to hope it will be brought 
forth early next year. 

The crowd that besieged the theatre on Thursday evening 
was prodigious, and hundreds were compelled to retire, not 
being able to procure places, many having had their money re- 
turned. Although the grand tier, and the tiers above and 
below, were brilliantly occupied—all the rank and fashion not 
having yet disappeared from London—the crowd in the pit, and 
in the second and third tiers of boxes, presented a very equi- 
vocal appearance. Frock coats, cutaways, paletots, and all 
other varieties of undress body garments, together with trowsers 
intensely chequered and of the plaid species, to say nothing of 
waistcoats of all shapes and patterns excepting those prescribed 
in polite evening circles, and neckeloths of republican, if not 
most demoralising tendency, dulled the aristocratic aspect of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and seemed to fright the building from 
its propriety. The house, nevertheless, wore a monied look, 
which, in some degree, must have tended to mitigate the pangs 
of the manager. ‘ 

No doubt the artists are glad to have a little rest, after six- 
teen performances given in uninterrupted succession. But Mr. 
Lumley’s singers have all throats of brass; nothing can injure 
their voices, 








LYCEUM THEATRE, 


MapaMe Ristori has now completed her engagement, and 
so complete has been her success, that we may look forward to 
her annual arrival in London, as in old times we used to expect 
a visit from Madlle. Rachel. 

The most important novelty produced during the engagement 
has been Signor Montanelli’s tragedy of Camma, a fine work on 
the severe classical model, most creditable to the author, and 
affording an opportunity for one of the most ideal creations on 
the part of the artist. The dialogue between Camma and 
Sinoro in the second act, when the heroine, wily in the cause of 
justice and revenge, tempts the murderer into the betrayal of 
his secret, is one of the grandest exhibitions ever seen on any 
stage. Moreover the figure of Camma, the queen-priestess, is 
novel and imposing;—it is a figure under which Madame 
peiaet will long live in the memory of those who witnes ed 

er. 

Extremely popular, too, have been the translations of Mil- 
man’s Fazio and Shakspere’s Macbeth, which may be regarded 
as appeals, on the part of Madame Ristori, to the national feel- 
ings of her English patrons. The policy of producing them 
cannot be doubted; for many persons, who would regard an 
unknown play in the Italian language as a formidable matter to 
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encounter, would gladly see a great foreign artist in a drama, 
with the action of which they were sufficiently familiar to follow 
the sentiment of the dialogue. Moreover every people likes 
foreign appreciation, and Madame Ristori’s assumption of two 
of the most celebrated characters on the English stage puts her, 
as it were, on a friendly footing with the public. 

Millman’s Fazio fell with tolerable ease into Italian, though 
still the effect of the original mm was greatly weakened 
by the change, and the Bianca of Madame Ristori even sur- 
passed expectations. But Shakspere’s Macbeth plainly demon- 
strated to us—what we had long suspected—that there is an 
essential difference between the romantic and classic minds, and 
that the creations of the one can never become equivalents for 
those of the other. Madame Ristori’s Lady Macbeth was as 
perfect a conception as the romantic mind coul: attain; the 
somnambulistic figure was a fine statuesque ideal; but the 
whole performance lacked the colouring that would have been 
given by the English actress, 

Of the old repertory, Jfedea still remains the finest piece. 
This is owing to two circumstances. In the first place, the cha- 
racter in which a great artist makes a triumphant début, will 
always remain, to a certain extent, identified with herself. In 
the second place, the emotions to be depicted are so various, 
that the versatility of the great actress is exhibited in this 
piece, more than in any other. But the grandest characters 
represented by Madame Ristori are Rosamunda and Camma. 








ITALIAN OPERA IN DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Dublin, August 5, 1857. 

THE Italian operas have commenced with écldt, and a brilliant 
season is likely to be the result. The company consists of 
Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, Mesdames Bosio and Didiée, Signors 
Gardoni, Neri-Baraldi, Ronconi, Graziani, etc., etc. On Monday 
Lucia was given, with Mdlle. Balfe, Signors Neri-Baraldi and 
Graziani. Mdlle. Balfe obtained a most tremendous reception. 
Indeed the “ Boys” had evidently made up their minds to go in 
for it and give her a “ Caed mille failtha.” Just before the band 
commenced the prelude to the opera, a stentorian voice shouted 
aloud from the gallery, “ Now, boys, three cheers for Victorine 
Balfe,” which was incontinently responded to by a shout you 
might have heard in Holles-street, if your ears had been 
opened wide enough. The reception of the young artist 
throughout the opera was no less ardent and genuine. 
The duet with the tenor in the first act was encored, 
and the same compliment bestowed on the quintet in the 
second, and the andante in the last act. Madlle. Victoire 
Balfe has caught the heart of Paddy, and made him a 
worshipper of her talent, She is considered one of themselves, 
at least a semi-Milesian, and that goes a great way in the dis- 
posal of plaudits and affection. Madlle. Balfe’s success, never- 
theless, is unequivocal, and, I fancy, would have been even more 
enthusiastic had she been nominated plain Miss Balfe—as, in- 
deed, between you and me, she should; for is not her father 
Michael William Balfe, Esq., of “that beautiful city, called 
Cork,” without pretensions to be dubbed a Signor, a Monsieur, 
ora Herr? And is not the daughter of an Esquire a Miss, not 
a Mamselle ? 

Madame Bosio has appeared with eminent success in Rigoletto, 
assisted by Madame Didiée, Ronconi, and Neri-Baraldi. La 
Sonnambula to-night, with Miss Balfe, Gardoni, and Ronconi, 
Particulars in my next. 





A Lonpon Winter Garprey.—The Panopticon in Leicester- 
square has been purchased by a company, andj will be opened 
in October as a yurdin d’hiver. The entertainments will con- 
sist of concerts and balls, under the direction of M. Henri 
Laurent, late of the Argyll Rooms. 

Haymarket Tueatre—Mr. T. P. Cooke made his first appear- 
ance for many years on the public stage at this theatre on 
Monday night, in the character of William in Black-Lyed Susan, 
At this, the first of a series of performances, the veteran acter 
was received with deafening cheers, 





ST. JAMES’S HALL COMPANY. 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of the above company took 
place on Thursday last. The report of the directors was read 
by Mr. George Leslie, the secretary, and the balance sheet laid 
upon the table. Both were very satisfactory, if we may judge 
by the way in which they were received by the shareholders 
present. The usual routine duties were then gone through, and 
thanks were voted to the directors and auditors for their services 
during the past year. The directors, without exception, were 
re-elected for the ensuing year, and the same compliment was 
paid to the auditors, Messrs. Addison and Isaac, whose _Sacpean 
exertions received a warm eulogy from Mr. Frederick Beale, the 
chairman. Votes of thanks were then passed in favour of Mr. 
Thomas Chappell, treasurer, and Mr. Frederick Beale, the 
chairman of the meeting, after whose announcement that the 
next ordinary general meeting would take place in St. James’s 
Hall on the first Monday in August, 1858, the assembly proceeded 
to view the building, under the guidance of Mr. Owen Jones, 
architect, whose explanations appeared to give entire satisfaction. 

We subjoin a copy of the balance sheet :— 

Sr. Jamezs’s Hart Company (LiMitT=p.) 
Batanoz Suert from August 9th, 1856, to June 30th, a 





Yr. 8s. @ 

To Capital—A, Paid up ae aes ven .. 15,858 0 0 
To Loans—B. On Debentures +. =f .. 6,500 0 0 
C. On Securities ... die ots w. 5,200 0 0 

D. To Bills payable ai ee «. «©2,026 9 3 

£29,584 9 3 


A. Seven hundred and seventy-four shares paid in full, 
including the whole of the shares held by the 





directors, the auditors, and the treasurer .» 7,740 0 0 
Received on account of calls upon other shares, 
exclusive of a large proportion of the fourth call, 
which has been paid since the 30th of June .., 8,108 0 0 
Deposit on twenty shares forfeited ead 10 0 0 
£15,858 0 0 


In addition to this sum of £6,500, debentures for £5,000 more 
have been taken, the money to be paidas required by the builders, 
C. £4,000 of this sum has been borrowed for the purchase of 73, 
Regent-street. The remaining £1,200 is balance of a loan of 
£2,500 borrowed on tle formation of the Company in antici- 
pation of calls, 
D. This is the balance due for the purchase of lease of No. 28, Picca- 
dilly, and ground in the rear thereof. 


T, 

A. By purchase of leases of Nos. 69, 
71,and 73, Regent-street, 28, Picca- 
dilly, aud ground at rear thereof, 
with five houses in George-court, 
and three in Vine-street .. £13,480 8 7 

Law charges on the above convey- 
ances, ad valorem stamps, ete. .,, 596 14 1 
ee £14,077 2 8 


. By preliminary expenses, including 
law, advertisements, brokerage, 
registration fees, ete. ... aes 

C. By current expenses, Balance of 

rents, interest in lieu of rent of 
No. 73, Regent-street, interest, 
rates, taxes, and insurance, 
salaries and petty cash .., vee 

D. Construction or BuiLpina. 

Contractors, architect, and clerk 
of works Gad és oon 
By Casu, 

E. On deposit at Western Bank 
{ Ditto Woods and Forests 

F, Ditto Receiver Court of 

Chancery ‘ 

Rents paid in advance, up to 1861, 
of Houses pulled down ‘ 

By cashat bankers (drawing acct.) 


ies] 


75713 1 


956 16 11 


2,331 18 0 


£6,450 0 0 
1,500 0 0 


1,000 0 0 

1,995 10 0 

515 8 7 

£11,460 18 7 


. £29,584 9 38 
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We, the undersigned, duly appointed auditors, have examined the 
books, accounts, and balance sheet of the Company, and hereby 
certify the same to be correct. 

(Sigued) 8. ISAAC, 
R. ADDISON, July 20th, 1857. 


A. The crown leases of No. 73, Regent-street, and 2, George-court, 
have been purchased, neither of them having been included in 
the original capital. No. 73, Regent-stroet, cost £4,000, which 
sum was borrowed from the bank, being the chief portion of the 
£5,200 (marked C. on Dr. side.) A rent of £200 at least was 
calculated as an annual outgsing, and, therefore, the interest 
merely takes the place of the rental; on the expiration of the 
present lease, the rent of £200 would have been increased, 
therefore this purchase effects a future saving. 

No. 2, George-court, also not contemplated in the prospectus, but 
one that was thought very desirable to obtain, as it was purchased 
on very favourable terms. 

The following are the law charges :— 
Morrison’s solicitor . £11161 
Moreing’s ditto «. 100 00 
Lucas’s ditto . 84180 
Peachey’s ditto 50 00 * 

—— £196 141 

Company’s ditto, including 

stamps and ad valorem 
duties .., ee Ss 400 


Law oak hae 
Advertisements 
Commission ee 
Registration Fees ... sos 
Printing, and sundry other 
small accounts ... «. 100 66 


£596 14 1 
300 00 
306 14 0 
30 12 7 
20 00 


£1056 19 1 
679 10 0 


Rents paid 
Ditto received 


Balance of rent paid, over 
rents received ,.. at 

Interest in lieu of rent 

Rates, taxes, and insurance 

Balance of interest on loans 

Salaries... 

Petty cash .., 


956 16 11 
Builders... 
Architect ... 
Clerk of Works 
2331 18 O 


E. This £6450 is placed on deposit, and the interest thereon is credited 
to the Company. It was necessary to pay the sum of £8450 
into the Bank, and to give security for a further £5000 as re- 
quired by the builders, who would not otherwise contract with 
a Limited Company. 

F. These two sums will be returned to the Company when the roof 
is on. 








OLD BOOKS FORGOTTEN AND OUT OF PRINT. 
No. I, 
“OBSERVATIONS ON VOCAL MUSIC, 
BY WILLIAM KITCHENER, M.D,” 
(Continued from page 944.) 

Dr. Burney says, “An elegant and graceful melody, exquisitely sung 
by 4 fine voice, is sure to engage attention and to create delight without 
instrumental assistance—in a solo composed and performed by a great 
master, the /ess the accompaniment is heard the better. Hence it should 
seem as if the harmony of accumulated vocal parts, or the tumult of 
instrumental, was no more than a succedaneum to a mellifluous voice 
or single instrument of the first class.” : 

“ Pathos or expression,” says Dr. Beattie, “is the chief instrument of 
music, Without this it may amuse the ear—it may give a little exer- 
cise to the mind of the hearer—it may for a moment withdraw our 
attention from the anxieties of life—it may show the performer’s dexte- 
rity, the skill of the composer, and the merit of the instruments—and 
in all or any of these ways, it may afford a slight pleasure; but with- 


out engaging the affections, it can never yield that permanent, useful, 
and heartfelt satisfaction which legislators, civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical, have expected from it.” 

The finest compositions frequently fail of producing half the impres- 
sion they are capable of making on the mind, from being sung with an 
injudicious emphasis or false accent—which is very easily caught, and 
is extremely difficult to cure. 

To guard against this frequent fault, a singer must endeavour to find 
a judicious friend who can and will set him right when he misses the 
poetical accent, which is the sin that doth most easily beset an ear of 
high musical susceptibility. i 

Tosi very judiciously says, “The correction of friends that have 
knowledge instructs very much; but still greater advantage may be 
gained from the ill-natured critics; for the more intent they are to 
discover defects, the greater benefit may be received from them, and 
without any obligation.” 

He should be provided with different sets of graces and cadences, etc., 
for each air, so that, when encored, he may not continually repeat the 
same, like a monotonous barrel organ. To avoid this most effectually 
—if he is ambitious of attaining the highest rank in his profession—-he 
should be provided with at least two, or three, musical advisers——defects 
not observed by one, another may easily correct for you. : 

A most accomplished and experienced songstress, who was univer- 
sally allowed to sing with more good taste and good sense than any of 
her contemporaries, assured one of my friends that she owed the uniform 
excellence of her performance to an honest old German violoncello 
player, who had discrimination to hear when she deviated from her 
usual pure style (which first-rate artists sometimes do), and candour 
and kindness enough to tell her his real opinion. Before she sung she 
rehearsed before her old friend, and begged him to point out everything 
he thought might be mended, which he did in these words: “ Pray, 
madame, do dat passage over akain, and ting (think) all de dime you 
ing.” 
aon Battishill, who had considerable practice as a singing- 
master, used to say he had quite as much trouble in unteaching his 
pupils what they did wrong as in teaching them how to do right. The 
following anecdote I was favoured with by a pupil of his :—Battishill 
who was an excellent mimic, after he had given him a few lessons, and 
endeavoured to correct some habits of his pupil which he did not like, 
addressed him thus: “Are you a good-tempered fellow? will you 
forgive me if I take you off? I know no other way of showing you 
the absurd tricks you play than by imitating them.” The gentleman 
who related the above (verbatim) to me, assured me he believed that 
Battishill “taught him more by this pleasantry than he should have 
learned from half a year’s lecturing.” 

Even the strains of the sublime Handel, and our Orpheus Britan- 
nicus, Purcell, however delightful to the ear, produce little effect on the 
mind when sung as they commonly are— 

“ Lét the bright Seraphims in burning row 
Théir loud upliftéd Angel trumpets blow,”— 
Without altering the harmony or melody, but by accenting the poetry— 





* Le’t the brig‘ht Seraphims in birning row 
Their loiid uplifted angel tru/mpets blow,” 
the expression of this noble song, to those who think as well as hear, 
will be infinitely improved. ‘ He shill feed his flock,” and “He was 
despised,” are examples of equally false emphasis. “ Fairést isle” is 
one of Purcell’s extraordinary mistakes. 

I hope there is no presumption in my offering these observations on 
the performances of the “ immortal Handel ;” such mistakes cannot be 
imputed to any other cause than the misfortune of his not better 
understanding the English language, which not one in a hundred of 
our best educated natives can read with tolerably “ good emphasis and 
good discretion.” 

For models of perfection in writing vocal music, the student is re- 
ferred to the scores of Dr. Arne. 

Composers and singers would do wisely to get a good reader to read 
the poetry to them they are going to set or sing; and to consider it 
attentively themselves, and mark the accent and emphasis of the words, 
as I have “God save the King” at the end of this tract. 

That experienced composer, Mr, Hook, told me that he always 
endeavoured to get the author* of the words to read them to him 
before he attempted to set them. 





* “Tn the earlier ages the poets were musicians ; the vocal part then 
ranked as it should, which was to render the thoughts of the mind 
and affections of the heart with more forcible, more lively, and more 
kindling expression. But now that the twin-sisters— poetry and 
music—go no longer hand in hand, it is not at all surprising if the 





sbusiness of the one is to add colouring to what the other has designed, 
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The comic singer rests all his hopes on the effect he can give to the 
poetry; the (in want of a better term) serious singer is studying 
to show the power or volubility of his voice, and sometimes seems 
to think no more of the words than as so many pegs to hang the 
crotchets on. 

I cannot give any instance of this from any vocal performer of the 
present day: it would give me pain to offend the feelings of those who 
have often given me pleasure— 

** Cross’d be the line, how smooth soe’ver it flow, 
That tends to make*one honest man my foe!” 

Unfortunately for singers, composers do not always write down their 
ideas exactly as they intend to express them, and songs seldom can be 
sung exactly as they are set down—from the want of the coincidence of 
the rhythms of the poetry and music, which it is no easy task, even to 
singers of superior ability, to adjust perfectly—so as to give full effect 
to the poetry, and at the same time preserve the melody. This is a 
difficulty few persons have any idea of, and fewer are able to conquer ; 
but all may in a great degree avoid by having the words marked with 
the proper accent and emphasis in the manner of the specimen in the 
last page of this tract. 

“The manner of noting vocal music remains nearly as it was in the 
infancy of the art, and is quite insufficient to express the meaning, 
spirit, and peculiar delicacy of the composition.”—Corri’s Preface to 
his Works, p. 1. 

“The Welch and Scotch musicians teach their pupils to play very 
correctly with emphasis and highly-finished expression by ear—this 
degree of correctness can only be learned by ear; no musical characters 
are sufficiently definite to point out the innumerable delicacies of per- 
formance.’—Dr. Crotch, Preface to his Specimens, p. 3. 

Musical notation, though sometimes intelligible (when written by 
masters of the art) to masters of art, and the fortunate few whom nature 
has furnished not only with an excellent ear but an excellent under- 
standing also, is frequently obscure to inexperienced singers. There is 
too much truth in Pope’s lines, that vocal music especially requires— 

* Graces, that no art can teach, 
And which a master’s hand alone can reach:” 
which the assistance of the proposed plan will, we think, very much 
facilitate the acquisition of. 

Second verses of songs seldom fit the notes so well as those of the 
first stanza. This is the poet’s fault: a good lyric poet will take espe- 
cial care that they do; and a musician who wishes to do justice to a 
poet, and to give a singer a chance of doing justice to both, will adjust 
the music to each verse separately, so the same melody may be made 
to express various sentiments, and sound rationally correspond with 
the sense. 

The great source of false accent and false emphasis is, singing every 
syllable, and holding out the note which is placed over the full time, 
the consequence is, that many of the vowels are mispronounced, and 
made long where they should be short, and half the words are abso- 
lutely unintelligible. The Rev. C. Smyth observes, p. 18 of his Letters 
on Singing, “It might be necessary for the composer to fill up his bar, 
but he never intended that the singer should pay mechanical attention 
to his notation.” 


that although the colouring, separately considered, appear beautitul, 
yet, upon a nice examination of the whole, the contours offend by not 
being properly rounded, and by the absence of a social blending of the 
parts throughout. Nor can a remedy be applied to so great an evil 
otherwise but by the modest discretion of a composer, who will not 
think it beneath him to receive from the poet’s mouth the purport of 
his meaning and intention, who will also make himeelf a competent 
master of the author’s sense before he writes a word of music, and will 
ever afterwards confer with him concerning the music he shall have 
composed ; and by thus proceeding, keep up such a dapendence and 
friendly intercourse as subsisted between Lulli and Quinault, Vinci and 
Metastasio, which, indeed, the true regulation of an operatical theatre 
requires.”—-Algarotti on the Opera, p. 32. 
(To be continued.) 











Ir bas never ‘entered the heads of most singers how necessary, 
above every other article, it is to learn an accurate pronunciation of 
their own native language—to articulate well—to be intelligible—and 
not to change, as is too often the case, one word for another. It was 
glancing at this error that Salyini humorously remarked, “ such singing 
which, to be understood, labours under the inconvenience of the words 
being read, is not unlike to those pictures under which it is necessary 
toj write—‘ This is 9 dog, and this is a horse,’”—Algarotti on the 
Opera,*p. 58. 





DRAMATIC STUDY OF AMATEURS. 
(By a Manchester Critic.) 

Amateur actors will generally find, that the amount of effort 
requisite to impart sufficient loudness and distinctness to the 
voice will have a tendency at first to bape errors of pronun- 
ciation, which would not be committed in ordinary conversation. 
The inhalation and emission of a gana quantity of air, to 
increase the power of delivery, will be prejudicial to correct 
utterance, and the attempt to give emphasis to particular words 
will frequently cause the aspiration (as for the letter H) to be 
given toa word commencing with a vowel, until diligent prac- 
tice shall have enabled the amateur to overcome the difficulty. 
It is especially necessary to guard against the errors we have 
just mentioned, because the more earnestly the amateur endea- 
vours to render himself effective, or, rather, the more intensity 
he throws into his efforts, the greater likelihood there is that 
he will be unknowingly betrayed into the bad habit. Those who 
have witnessed the first attempts of amateur actors will be 
aware that the usual fault is that of making use of too much 
action. The faculty to stand still in a good attitude is most 
difficult to acquire, and we would recommend particular atten- 
tion to this point. Having acquired the power to command 
quietness of deportment and gracefulness of attitude, the atten- 
tion of the amateur should be directed to the use of appropriate 
pantomime, bye-play, and expression of feature, when actuated 
by the different passions. The French actors, in general, make 
far more beneficial use of pantomimic action than do our per- 
formers, and we are inclined to the opinion that more attention 
to this particular would much improve our countrymen. Self- 
conceit is the bane of too many amateurs, and we frequently 
find those attempting the principal impersonations whose capa- 
cities are hardly fit for the lowest grade of characters. Let the 
inferior personages in the drama be first selected by the 
amateur, and he will become with each effort better acquainted 
with his own powers, and more fit for a higher range. 

It remains now for us briefly to glance at the means of 
intellectual study which may be available for the improvement 
of the dramatic student. One of these will consist in a close 
and attentive watching of the inmost workings of his own mind, 
and a careful observation of the dispositions and characters of 
others, with a view to tracing the feelings to their development 
in outward gesture. It will be found that human nature is the 
same under whatever circumstances, and that the disposition of 
man will be shown in a somewhat similar development, whether 
its possessor be clad in purple or in russet,—whether he wear 
the proud plume of the warrior or the humble cap of the 
peasant,—whether he be the hero of antique Rome or the 
gentleman of our own clime; in all may be discovered those 
“touches of nature” which, according to the poet, “make the 
world akin.” It is only by persevering thought and observa- 
tion that the amateur can attain to that perfect appreciation 
and delicate delineation of the minute touches of character 
which are requisite to ensure success. 

When the amateur is cast to take a part in any play, he 
should go to work systematically to obtain all the information 
which may be brought to bear upon the true conception of the 
piece. The history of the period and of the country in which 
the incidents are supposed to occur; the manners, habits, and 
degree of civilisation of the dramatis persone; the meaning of 
obscure passages in the text ; the references and elucidations 
of contemporaneous and other writers ; and ererything, in fact, 
which can throw light on the intention of the author, or on the 
plot generally, should be studied with industry and patience. 

By following closely the directions and hints we have given, 
we believe the non-professional may cause his efforts to be a 
source of improvement to himself, and enjoyment to others. 


HOARSEN ESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 

IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge ond Co.’s BRONCHIO-THOE ACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 

They are especially use ful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a general Cough Lozenge, neue 

Prepared only es sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s, each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depot, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 
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NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 
J. J. EWER anv CO. 


Rubinstein—Romance et Impromptu, Op. 26... 
Heller—24 Preludes, in all the keys, Op. 81, Bk. 1 
ma Bk, 2 
Third "Sonata for the Pianoforte, Op. 88 . 
aa $ Original Melodies oe ° 
Pacher—Grace et Coquetterie, morgeatt de salon, Op. 18 oe oo ee 
Papageno—Caprice, on 2 melodies from Mozart’s Zauberflite, Op. 80 
a La Ruisseau, ¢tude de salon, Op. 34 oe 
Wollenhaupt—Galop de Bravura, Op. 24 .. oe 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 25 
Hélene, Grande Valse brillante, Op. 26 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 
No. 1, Mazourka ae 
2, Valse Styrienne .. 
Capriccio, Op. 28 oe on oe 
Grande Marche Militaire, Op. ‘3 . 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 33 ; 
“Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement ‘de Bravoure, 
Op. 34 «eo ee oe 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 35 ae oe 
Valse de Concert, Op. 36 ., 
Mazurka Caprice, Op. 38 oe 
2 Polka de Salon, Op. 39. No. 1, “Tavi ine ¢ Polka 
i. No, 2. Emma Polka 


“DAS PIANOFORTE,” 


A Monthly Publication of choice pieces, edited by Dr. Franz Liszt. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, at 2s. each. 
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Catalogues Gratis. 


EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIANO SOLO. 


AGUILAR, E. Bolero, Op. 20 oe . 
ASCHER, J. La Fiammina, Mazurka éléante ri 
BEYER, F. La Traviata, Bouquet de Mélodies, Op. 42, No. 50 oo 
CLEMENTI, M. Collection de Préludes et Cadences, composée dans le 
Style de Haydn, Kozeluch, Mozart, Herkel, Vanhall, et de Yauteur .. 
FUMAGALLI, A. Caprice sur Il Gondoliero, Op. 71 .. oe as ve 
LABITZKI, J. Friihlings Polka, Op. 230 ° oi ae - 
Lina und Friedrichs Freuden Walzer, Op. 231 
SCHULTHES, W. Callista, pensée sede 7 pt yy ee 
STEGLICH, H. Serenade, Op. 5 ee ‘ oe oe 
Amelie, Op. 4 
LEFEBURE-WELY. Minuet de la Deuxitme Symphonie, Op. 105 ° 
Polonaise, Op. 106 .. . oe 
Steeple-chase, morgeau carack,, Op. 107 
Cantabile, Op. 108 oe 
L’Etincelle, caprice, Op. 109° oe 
Bon jour! bon soir! caprice et berceuse, Op. 110 
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BERIOT, Ch. de. Huiti¢me Concerto pour Violon avec accomp. de Piano., 9 
idem avec Orchestra oe 19 
KUFFN ER, G. Collection de Morgeaux faciles pour Piano et Violin, ou 
Flute, sur des thémes favoris de Il Trovatore 
‘ Idem La Traviata ee 


ys Idem Rigoletto oe 


BILETTA, E. La Marinarella Stornello, as sung by Signor Solieri .. 
KETTENUS, A. Le Meunier de Sans genes rom 
Rudersdorff oe ee ° . 2 ae. i As 7 Madame 


MOZART, W. A. Pianoforte Concertos, full score 8vo No. 1, in C major— 
2,4 minor—3, F major—4, B flat major—5, C major—6, 6 minor—7, D 
“ninor—8, G major—9, G _major—10, A minor—11, B flat major—12, F 
major—13, D ie ae E flat major—16, B flat major—16, C major— 
17, E flat major—18, B flat major—19, E flat major—20, D major—each 





ONS. JULES LEFORTS New Song, “QUE JE 
VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES,” is published this day, price 1s, by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


yew QUARTETT. — EVENING SONG, 
§. A. T. and B. Composed by Chas, J. Hargitt. Price 6d, 
London: NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


UDOLPH NORDMANN’S LAST PIECE, 


“LA CARITA” (Charity), by Rossini, transcribed in a very popular form 
for Pianoforte by Nordmann. Price 3s. Boosey aud Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 


EW CLARIONET SCHOOL,—Price 16s., Boosry’s 

UNIVERSAL CLARIONET PRECEPTOR, founded on, and containing all 

the best Exercises, Lessons, and Studies, from Klesé’s method, forming the most 

complete School for the Instrument, extant. Published under the patronage of 

all the Bandmasters in Her Majesty’s Regiments. Boosey and Sons’ Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street. 


MADAME ENDERSSOHN’S NEW SONG, 
“THE DESERTED BRIDE,” 


WORDS BY G. P. MORRIS, 
Music composed expressly for, and dedicated to MADAME ENDERSSOHN, by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





For 











Love me! no, he never lov’d me, 
Else he’d sooner die than stain 
One so fond as he has prov’d me 
With the hollow world’s disdain, 
False one, go—my doom is spoken, 
And the spell that bound me broken, 


Wed him! never !—he has lost mo. 
Tears! well, let them flow. 

No; the struggle life may cost me, 
But he'll find that I have pride. 

Love is not an idle flower, 

Blooms and dies the self-same hour. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


MR. WEISS’S NEW SONG, 
“OH! BOATMAN, HASTE!” 
BARCAROLLE, 

WORDS BY G. P. MORRIS, 

Music composed expressly for, and dedicated to MR. WEISS, 
BY M. W. BALFE. 

Price 2s. 6d. 








Oh! boatman, haste! the twilight hour 
Is closing gently o’er the lea! 
The sun, whose setting shuts the flow’r, 
Has look’d his last upon the sea. 
Row then, boatman row ! 
Row ! aba! we’ve moon‘and star, 
And our skiff with the stream is ‘flowing. 
Heigho ! roy yd ah! heigho! 
Echo responds to my sad heigho! 


Ob, boatman, haste! the sentry calls 
The midnight hour on yonder shore, 
And silv’ry sweet the echo falls 
As — dripping from the oar! 
Row then, » fev row! 
Row! ’tis day! away, away! 
To the land with the stream we are flowing. 
Heigho! heigho! ah! heigho! 
Echo responds to my sad heigho! 


Oh, boatman, haste! the morning beam 
Glides through the fleecy clouds above, 
So breaks on life’s dark murm ring stream, 
The rosy dawn of woman’s love! 
Row then, boatman row ! 
Row! ’tis day! away, away! 
To the land with the stream we are flowing. 
Heigho! dear one, heigho ; 
Echo responds to my glad heigho ! 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 


8. 
Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) ........ 

cos Poe ree ated ‘Sosting) 

Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusti cccersoece 

Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) .. bs. 6d. 9 Gand12 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, B. C. 


LADIES’ VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 
(QUITE NEW.) ad %& ad 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts ...........+..+-4. 5 6to10 6 
Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) .......... 8 6t016 6 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts .........+0005 15 0 to 30 0 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 


SHAWLS, DRESSES, AND CLOAKS 


Of every Description, CLEANED, and the colours preserved. Black Dyed for 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few days, when required. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits cleaned, dyed, and finished in the best style, by 


SAMUEL OSMOND and Co. 
8, IVY-LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Established above acentury. Orders by post promptly attended to. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped ond rendered 

sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


CHWEPPES MALVERN SELTZER WATER.—To 
manufacture an Artificial Water, which shall be a successful imitation of the 
natural Spring, a perfect solution of the Chemical ingredients is essential, and this 
can alone be effected by the aid of Pure Water. J. Scuwerreand Co. have, there- 
fore, established a Manufactory for 


ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER AT MALVERN, 

and have leased the Spring of the Holy Well, renowned for its sweetness and purity. 
From the remarkable efficiency of this Water as a solvent of the Chlorides and 
Carbonates which form the ingredients of the natural Spring at Nassau, 
J.,ScHwEPPe and Co. can produce a Seltzer Water possessing all those Chemical 
and Medicinal properties which have rendered the original Spring so celebrated, 
It is prepared as an rated Water, and may be recommended to the public gene- 
rally as a most refreshing and delightful beverage. 

Scuwepre and Co., Manufacturers of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters, and 
Lemonade—London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every bottle is protected by 
a label representing their signature, 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 
F. M HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and l5s.; Combs, from 2s, 6d. to 20s. Grey Hair 
and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basingball-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Oid Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street ; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin; and 
Duncan and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh. Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES 
FREQUENTING THE OPERA, CONCERTS, BALLS, &e. 
EARS'S BLANC DE PERLE LIQUIDE, for imparting 


tiat much-admired Harmonious Colour to the Countenance, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands. Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose; but, from 
the large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done to 
the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, A. F. Pears 
has obtained a —— for preparing a most innocent Liquid, free from all irritating 
qualities, which has been constantly used by a celebrated actress from her earliest 
youth, and whose pearl-like bust and Arms have astonished all admirers of the 
truly beautiful. This liquid imparts a most delicate softness to the skin, combined 
with a highly beautiful transparent whiteness rarely to be met with in nature.— 
Price 2s, 6d. per bottle, Sold Wholesale and Retail, by A. F. PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—These 
: _ remedies constitute a materia medica in themselves, for there is no 
internal or external disorder controllable by medicine for which the one or the 
other of them is not a positive remedy. Eruptions, Tumours, Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Cancer, Asthma, Rheumatism, Gout, and Dropsy subside and disappear under the 
action of these joint medicines; and in cases of Indigestion, Sick Head-ache, Bile, 
Liver Complaint, Debility, and other disorders originating in the internal organs, 
the Pills produce the most astonishing results imaginable.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
































OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE AND VOICE, 
PARIS EDITION, 8vo. 


f 


AGNESE a 

ANNA BOLENA 

ARMIDE 

ATTILA oe ee 
BEATRICE DI TEND ee ee 
CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI 
COSI FAN TUTTE .. ee ee 
DON PASQUALE 
ELISIRE D’AMORE 
ERNANI ee ee 
EURYANTHE ee 
FIDELIO ee ee 
FILLE DU REGIMEN 
FRA DIAVOLO se oe * 
FREYSCHUTZ A RECIT., BERLIOZ 
GIOVANNI D’ARCO ee ee 
GIRALDA oe ee 

GLI UGONOTTI ee 
GUGLIELMO TELL 

HAYDEE 

I DUE FOSCARI 

IL BARBIERE 

IL CORSARO 

IL CROCIATO 

IL FLAUTO MAGICO 

I LOMBARDI ° ee 

IL VESPERO SICILANO 

IL TROVATORE ee 

I MARTIRI ee 
I MASNADIERI oe ee 

IPHIGENIB EN AULIDE 

IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE 

LA BARCAROLE .. ee 

LA CENERENTOLA ° 

LA DAME BLANCHE ee 

LA FAVORITA os ee e 

LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO 

LA GAZZA LADRA oe ar) 

LA JUIVE oe ee ee 

L’AMBASSADRICE .. ee ee 

LA MUETTE DE PORTICI a 

LA MUTA DI PORTICI (Italian) 

LA REINE DE CHYPRE 

LA TRAVIATA ee 

LE CHALET .. ee oe 

LE CHEVAL DU BRONZE 

L’ECLAIR ° ee os 

LE COMTE ORY ae ee 

LE DIEU EY LA BAYADERE 

LE DOMINO NOIR .. 

LE MACON .. . 

L’'ENFANT PRODIGUE . 

LE PRE AUX CLERCS .. ee ee 

LES DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE .. 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNI .. oe ee 

VITALIANA IN ALGIERI oe 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ee 

LUCREZIA BORGIA oe 

LUISA MILLER ve ee 

MACBETH ° 

MARIA DE ROHAN.. 

MOSE IN EGITTO .. 

NABUCODONOSOR .. 

NORMA ee ee 

OBERON ¥s oe 

ORPHEE ee ee 

OTELLO ee 

PIRATA ee ee oe oe 

POSTILLION DE LONGJUMEAU 

PURITANI ee ee oe 

RIGOLETTO .. oe o 

ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO .. 

SEMIRAMIDE .. oe 

SONNAMBULA 

STRANIERA .. ee ee ee ee ee oe 
TANCREDI.. . oe ee a ee ; 
TURCO IN ITALIA .. se : a oe a : 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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THE NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM. 


THE LAST PATENT—(TAKEN OUT IN JULY, 1857). 
THE COMPLETE OR DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 


Tne most important of all improvements has just been added to the Harmonium, by which the tone of the instrument is 
enriched, and made as soft as possible, without the loss of power: it enables any pianoforte player at once to play with expression, 
and without any of the difficulty attending the use of the old Expression Stop. Every instrument made under this patent can be 
played with perfect expression, even without its being necessary for the performer himself to supply the wind. A handle is 
attached, enabling any one to take this labour from the performer, which is found at times a fatigue to ladies, A Perfect 
Diminuendo and Crescendo is attained with ease, by the use of what may be termed a knee-swell, The bass can be perfectly 
subdued, and the treble increased, or vice versd, as the music may require; but beyond this, every single note can be increased or 
diminished with the greatest facility. 


The drawback to— 
THE HARMONIUM FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM 


has hitherto been, that without great skill and practice on the part of the performer, it was extremely difficult to subdue the tone 
sufficiently, and the character of tone was too reedy. 

THE NATURAL TONE OF THE Drawinc-rooM MODEL IS SOFT AND SWEET, and greater power is obtained at will by the use of 
the knee-swell, instead of, as in other descriptions, where the natural tone is loud, and only to be subdued by the skilful use 
of the expression stop. ; 

The tone is round and rich, and with none of the reedy character, which at least, in a room, is objectionable. When the swell 
is used the fullest power is likewise obtained. 

The New Patent being expressly for Harmoniums intended for the Drawing-room, for the accompaniment of the voice, and 
for all the most refined purposes of the instrument, is adapted only to the three descriptions most in vogue for these purposes, 
viz., to the Harmoniums with Percussion action, and three Stops, eight Stops, and fifteen Stops. The increase in price for the 
addition of all the advantages of the New Patent over similar instruments without it, will be seen to be but trifling. 


DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS, 
(NEW PATENT, WITH SWELL). 
No. 1.—In Rosewood, one Row of Vibrators, three Stops, Percussion Action, Knee Swell, and blower at the back .., aie ‘on 25 Guineas, 
»» 2.—In Rosewood (2 Rows of Vibrators), with 8 Stops, Pereussion Action, Knee Swell, &c., &e. ... cae aie tee “aa 35 = 
» 3—The COMPLETE HARMONIUM, in very handsome Rosewood or Oak case, 44 Rows of Vibrators, 15 Stops, including 
all that are found in the best of former Harmoniums (the Patent Model), and in addition an entirely new and beautiful 
Stop (la Voix Céleste), the Percussion Action, Knee Swell, blower at the back, and, in fact, every improvement that has 
been hitherto applied to any Harmonium ae aoe te ns ose at ae seh se vee ove 60 Guineas, 
N.B.—The Complete Harmonium is also a larger Iustrument than the Patent Model. 














Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a large number of the popular 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM AT SIX GUINEAS, 


Also an immense stock of all other descriptions. 

No, 1.—In Oak, with 1lstop ... aap om ope ope ode ee ae a eee one toe ee 10 Guineas, 
2.—In Mahogany | ditto ... vee one ae wae rr ase ooo toe coe ove vee 
3.—In Oak, with 3 stops ... ye Ne bd ee alt ‘ aoe ... 15 Guineas; or in rosewood 
4.—In Oak or Rosewood, and 5 stops... bs vee we . “ : “ + 22 and 
5.— Ditto ditto and 8 stops 
6.— Ditto ditto and 12 stops 
7.—In Oak, 1 stop, and percussion action vee 

8.—In Rosewood, 3 stops, and percussion action... “ 
» 9.—In Oak or Rosewood, 8 stops, and percussion action 
10.—In Oak case, 12 stops, and percussion action eee te tee oe 
11.—In Rosewood case, 12 stops, and percussion action ... =~ os veg vee ooo 
», 12,—The Patent Model, in very handsome Oak or Rosewood case, 15 stops, percussion action, &e. 


aoe 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


No, 1.—In Mahogony Case, 6 7-8 octaves... as 
» 2.—I1n Rosewood, with Circular Fall, 6 7-8 octaves a0 Fis my ee oan hs vue 
3.—In Rosewood, elegant Case, Frets, ete. ve 
4.—Tn very elegant Walnut, Ivory-fronted Keys, ete. ... tee eee vee dee toe ove ve 
5.—The Unique Pianofarte, with perfect check action, very elegant Rosewood Case, 6 7-8 octaves tet ion 

6.—The Forcign Model, extremely elegant, oblique strings, 7 octaves; best check action, etc. The most powerful 
of all upright Pianofortes aoe . as vee eee ‘ .. 650 


eee . eee eee eee 





Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application to CHAPPELL and Co., 
49 and 50, New Bond-street, and 13, George-street, Hanover-square, 





N.B. An Immense Assortment of New and Second-hand Instruments, by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard. 
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